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VoLtuME XXIV SEPTEMBER, 1904 NUMBER 3 


THE BIBLE AS THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


Muc# use was made by the. Jews, in their thought and in their 
literature, of the idea of “the Book of Life.”” This phrase was in 
Twe Jewisy  1act a metaphor taken from the courts of legal pro- 
Concerrion or cedure, but the idea was doubtless conceived quite 
THE BOOK literally by the people. God had a book in which he 
sucess recorded the names of all those righteous persons who 
were destined by him for future life. As we read in Psalm 69:28, 
“Let them be blotted out of the Book of Life, and not be written 
with the righteous” (similarly Isa. 4:3; Exod. 32:33; Mal. 3:16; 
Dan. 12:1). This conception, taken over from Judaism, was current 
also among the Christians. Paul speaks in Phil. 4:3 of those “‘ whose 
names are in the Book of Life;” and the Revelation of John has 
frequent reference to the Book of Life, especially in the passage 
20:12-15. 

This Jewish idea has little vogue at the present time. We do not 
describe God so anthropomorphically, or picture heaven to ourselves 
in quite so earthly a way; so we do not think of God in heaven as a 
bookkeeper. However, the phrase “the Book of Life” is a valuable 
and significant one. With due recognition of the original Jewish 
and Christian usage, it ‘will still be right and appropriate for us to 
use this phrase in a different sense. It is particularly applicable to 
the Bible as a Book which beyond all others imparts religious life 
tomen. The Bible is the Book of Life. No other book is its equal. 
The Bible pre-eminently distinguishes the transient from that which 
abides. It reveals the deep meaning of life. It proclaims the reality 
of spiritual beings and spiritual ends in the universe. It bids men 
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set their thoughts on things that are above. It brings men into com- 
munion and co-operation with God who is the author and perfecter 
of life. 


One of Jesus’ sayings which is most precious to us in the present 
day is that recorded in John 10:10, “I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.” There have been 
psi SEEKTO times in human history when life scarcely seemed 
worth the living, because men were shut down to mere 
existence, without the opportunity of living in the large sense. Where 
such conditions have existed in the past, or exist at the present, men 
hardly seek to live. But with the advancement of civilization life 
has become more attractive, the opportunities and the joys of living 
have increased. Men breathe the air ‘of freedom and aspire to a 
better existence. There has come, therefore, a new sense of the 
worth and joy of living. 

With this new experience the gospel is entirely in accord. It does 
not stand for repression of life, but for its expansion. It teaches 
men not to reduce themselves to the smallest dimensions, but to 
expand themselves to the largest. It points the way to fulness of 
life. Jesus’ message is for the purpose of helping men to live in the 
truest way. We now see what is the goal of being; it is to realize 
the largest and best that is possible to us. To be the most and to 
do the most possible is the call of the twentieth century. And the 
Bible is pre-eminently fitted to assist men to this goal. It is there- 
fore the Book of Life, because it is the book which can help us most 
in life. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. The Bible itself originated 
in human life. Men of old experienced what it was to live, and 
Tue BIBLE found the secret of true living. The perplexing ques- 
OrieiwaTeo in tions of existence which arise in our minds arose also in 


LiFe theirs. They sought an answer to the question: What 


is it to live? They found an answer which was largely true, and 
which they passed on to others for their good. They sought an 
interpretation of the events of life, large and small, as they came to 
them with the progress of individual and national history; and the 
interpretations at which they arrived were largely correct and helpful. 
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So there grew up a religious belief and a religious faith which became 
the chief comfort and guide of the lives of men. It was out of these 
personal experiences and the thoughts of men regarding them that 
the Bible grew. 


No wonder, then, that the Bible is full of wisdom and power, if 
it records the life of men—and the life of those men who above all 
others were able to discover the aim of living and how 
THEREFORE 
Recoros Lire it Was to be attained. The Hebrew people were pre- 
eminently gifted with an insight into the profound 
problems of existence. Their minds reached out for the deeper 
meanings of individual and national experience. They tried to get 
beneath the surface of things, to learn the realities. So it resulted 
that their religious ideas were larger, higher, and truer than those 
of any other people. They acquired a knowledge of God beyond 
that of others. They saw the meaning of life more clearly. They 
grasped more perfectly the idea of how to live. The Bible is the 
record of these thoughts and experiences of the Hebrew people. 
From them supremely has come down to us the interpretation of life 
and the stimulus to true living. 


Men are helped most by the lives of others. To come into con- 
tact with other persons with high ideals, aspirations, and strivings, 
is to find inspiration for one’s own life. Imitation, as 
we now are told by psychological science, is one of the 
strongest factors in the process of human development. 
The Bible is particularly inspiring to us because it brings us into 
close relation with the lives of men and women who have been filled 
with high ideals, who have exerted themselves earnestly to be the 
most and do the most possible. To read of their lives is to impart to 
our own lives a powerful stimulus. We must admire their courage, 
wisdom, and devotion. What we admire we imitate. And so our 
lives tend to be transfigured into likeness with those who appeal to 
us as better than ourselves. The universal testimony of those who 
appreciate the Bible is that it does in a unique way inspire true life 
in men. 


IT INSPIRES 
MEN To Live 


The Bible can, however, do more than simply inspire men to a 
higher life. That would be large in itself. But the Book is still 
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more useful in that it also directs men how to live. The men who 
wrote it had wrestled with this problem, and had reached for them- 
selves certain great conclusions. They had found in 
what goodness consisted, and what was a real service 
for men to perform. They had found what strength 
might be obtained by faith and trust in God, and what comfort and 
help were available in a brotherhood of men. In a thousand ways— 
concrete ways—the Bible applies these general principles of living, 
and illustrates them so that one may learn how to think and act. 
He who would follow his highest ideals and make the most of him- 
self will find the Bible an inexhaustible source of direction. 


Directs MEN 
How To Live 


The first thought we have in these days is of the present. We, 
in some contrast with previous centuries, fix our chief attention upon 
17 Promises __ the life that now is, feeling that this is the first con- 
awo Leaosto sideration, and that to make the most of the present 
Future Lif— is the first duty. Further, the best guarantee of future 
well-being is to be and to do the best now. There can be no ques- 
tion that in this we are right, so long as we do not allow our thought 
and aspiration to stop with the present. There is a larger outlook 
to which we are entitled. There is an eternity behind us and before 
us, with reference to which we do well to live. The present exist- 
ence is only intelligible as a stage in an eternal existence which reaches 
out ahead. We must live the present, not only with reference to 
itself, but with reference to the future; for the present has in it the 
making of the future. ; 

The Bible gives us this larger perspective. It teaches us to live 
the part in the light of the whole. It is, of course, not required of 
us to take up with the specific eschatological ideas and expectations 
which characterized Judaism and primitive Christianity. Those 
ideas took form according to the specific political conditions of the 
time, and according to the modes of thought of the people. But it 
does behoove us to get the biblical conception of life in its widest 
aspects, and to set ourselves to achieve the life which Jesus so clearly 
described and lived. When we get his conception of life, with its 
vision of spiritual realities, its perfect love to God and fellow-men, 
its scale of values, its confidence and joy, we shall have gained a 
view of life which it must become our aim to realize within ourselves. 
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THE LEVITICAL CITIES OF ISRAEL IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE EXCAVATION AT GEZER. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D., 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


In the book of Joshua, chap. 21, forty-eight cities are enumerated, 
which it is asserted. were assigned by Joshua to the Levites because 
that tribe received no inheritance. There is general agreement among 
critics that this chapter comes from the priestly stratum of the Hexa- 
teuch, the latest of all the strata embodied in it. The list is repeated 
with some variations and modifications in 1 Chronicles, chap. 6. 
Among these cities is Gezer—a town which, as we learn elsewhere 
(1 Kings 9:16), did not come permanently into the possession of the 
Israelites until the time of Solomon. Much interesting light has 
been thrown upon the history of the city of Gezer by the excavation 
which the Palestine Exploration Fund has been conducting there 
since 1902, under the direction of Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
The light which has thus been obtained illuminates some scraps of 
information which we have concerning other Levitical cities; and, 
together with the knowledge of the general course of the history of 
Israel which critical study has given us, indicates clearly the real 
nature of these Levitical cities and the origin of their “ Levitical” 
character. 

Among the many discoveries which Mr. Macalister has made 
at Gezer by far the most important is the temple of Ashtoreth 
(Astarte).t This temple is of Semitic construction, as is shown by the 
pottery of the stratum in which it was found, as well as by the bones 
of some skeletons found in the same stratum.? The masseboth were 
not erected upon the native rock, but upon a stratum of earth varying 
in thickness from one to two feet. This earth covers the ruins of a 

t See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, October, 1902, and sub- 


sequent issues. It was the privilege of the writer to spend some time in Mr. Macalis- 
ter’s camp in March, 1903, and to examine many of the discoveries. 


2 Quarterly Statement, October, 1902, pp. 353 ff. 
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pre-Semitic city, the oldest walled occupation of the hill. The walls 
of the houses of this pre-Semitic period were covered by the 
stratum of earth underneath the temple, and were in close proximity 


REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ASHTORETH AT GEZER. 


to it, proving that the temple did not exist at the period of this 
occupation. The proof that the temple was used as a place of wor- 
ship during the period of the Hebrew kingdom is overwhelming, 
although this proof comes chiefly from the pottery. There can be 
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no doubt, too, that the nature of the worship in this period was the 
same as that of the worship of the earlier Semitic period. Emblems 
of the reproductive organs were found throughout this stratum.’ 
In it also was found the statuette of the horned Astarte.+ 

Gezer, then, down to the Babylonian exile was a center of the 
Baal-Ashtoreth cult. As yet there is no external evidence that other 
worship was carried on there. If Yahweh was worshiped there, his 
worship was so confused with the deities of this earlier cult as to 
have left no traces which we can now distinguish. He was, no 
doubt, worshiped, and gradually appropriated the whole temple and 
cult, or the city would never have been counted Levitical.s The 
practice of this cult necessitated the presence here of a large number 
of priests. That they became wealthy, the gold which Mr. Mac- 
alister found in the temple attests. ‘The Deuteronomic reform placed 
a ban upon this worship (Deut., chap. 12). Ezekiel deposed its 
priests from their office (Ezek. 44:8 ff.). Large and rich priestly 
families were still connected with Gezer, however, and it became 
necessary to account for this when the priestly narratives were taking 
shape in the priestly circles. The explanation that was offered was 
that this city had been assigned as an inheritance to the Levites in 

3 Mr. Macalister will not publish full information concerning these until the con- 
cluding memoir of the expedition is issued. It may be stated, however, that in the 
lower Semitic strata female emblems were more abundant (the second of these strata 
containing a large number made of terra cotta), while in the upper strata phallic 
emblems superseded these. This affords archzological confirmation that the general 
development of Semitic religion, which the writer set forth in his Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, 1902, is for the city of Gezer correct. Several critics of that view have over- 
looked the fact that the writer admitted that there were originally many Ishtars and 
Tammuzes, and that masculine deities may in many instancés have been developed from 
a Tammuz instead of an Ishtar (cf. pp. 133, 190 ff., and 289 ff.). But for the monotony 
of repetition, this would have been stated in connection with all deities where epigraphic 
evidence does not attest transformation from a goddess. The chief thesis of that 
work, which is strengthened by the discoveries at Gezer, is that the Ishtar-Tammuz 
cult is the primitive Semitic cult; that the chief Semitic deities were developed out 
of it; that, broadly speaking, in earlier times the feminine element was the more 
prominent, in later times the masculine; and that in tracing its development one fol- 
lows the trail of Semitic evolution. 


4 See Quarterly Statement, July, 1903, pp. 225 ff. 


5 This is consonant with the origin of Yahweh as traced in the writer’s Semitic 
Origins, chap. vii. 
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SACRED TREES AT ‘AIN YAGUZ. 


the olden time. That 
this is in broad outline 
the history of the city 
of Gezer cannot, in view 
of the evidence, be 
denied. If the history 
of Gezer was such, the 
question naturally 
arises: Did not the 
history of the other 
Levitical cities run a 
similar course? Un- 
fortunately, our infor- 
mation is too slight to 
afford a complete 
answer to this inquiry, 
but the little that we do 
know about some of 
these cities indicates 
thatan affirmative 
answer to this question 
would probably not be 
far wrong. 

The first of the Leviti- 
cal cities to be men- 
tioned in Joshua, chap. 
21,is Hebron. How it 
can have been a Leviti- 
cal city in the period 
which immediately fol- 
lowed the conquest is 
very puzzling, since the 
Calebites of the tribe 
of Judah acquired it 
(Judg. 1:20). Indeed, 
there is good reason to 
believe that Hebron 
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contained a sanctuary in the early period and, like Gezer, was for 
this reason enumerated among the Levitical cities at a much later 
time. 
In the period of the Hebrew kingdom an altar existed at Hebron, 
the construction of which was attributed to Abraham (Gen. 13:18). 
This altar stood by some sacred oaks, which were known as the oaks 
of Mamre. During the reign of David there was not only a sanc- 
tuary at Hebron, but it was the sacred city of the tribe of Judah, for 
David was anointed king “before Yahweh” at Hebron (2 Sam. 5:3), 
and Absalom went thither to pay a vow to Yahweh (2 Sam. 15:7 ff.). 
According to the priestly stratum of the Pentateuch (Gen., chap. 23), 
the patriarchal burying place was the cave of Machpelah at Hebron. 
According to other strata of the Pentateuch, there were patriarchal 
sepulchers beyond Jordan and at Shechem (cj. Gen. 50:10 ff., and 
Josh. 24:32 ff.). Now, in the light of the fact that at Gezer a sacred 
cave was found in connection with the temple,° it is quite possible 
that the cave of Machpelah obtained its sacred character long before 


that sanctity was explained by regarding it as a patriarchal place of | 


burial. The view that the history of Hebron is parallel to the his- 
tory of Gezer, and that it acquired its ‘‘Levitical” character late, 
receives confirmation from the fact that in the genealogies of the 
Chronicler Hebron personified is counted both as a descendant of 
Judah and of Levi (cf. 1 Chron. 2:42, 43, and 6:2 [Heb. 5: 28}). 

Another of the cities which Joshua, chap. 21, counts as Levitical 
is Beth-Shemesh, the name of which, as is generally recognized, 
betokens an early worship of the sun-god.? Perhaps as Sa-ma- 
Sa-na this city is mentioned in the list of Rameses II.’s Palestinian 
conquests.* Beth-Shemesh, then, was probably a sacred city before 
the Hebrew conquest. It was no doubt gradually appropriated by 
the cult of Yahweh, and after the exile was counted Levitical. 

Gibeon is another of these Levitical cities, the history of which 
in all probability ran a similar course. At the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon “the great high-place” in the vicinity of Jerusalem 

6 Cf. Quarterly Statement, January, 1903, p. 24. 

7 Cf. Moore, Commentary on Judges, p. 325, and the article “ Beth-Shemesh” 
in Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible and in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

8 See W. Max MULter, Asien und Europa, p. 166. 
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was at Gibeon (1 Kings 3:4). We learn from Joshua 9:23 that the 
pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Gibeon became temple slaves, presum- 
ably in this sanctuary. It seems probable that the sanctuary was of 
Canaanitish origin, for in the time of David the oracle of Yahweh 
was in the hands of the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 21: 1-6). 

Shechem, too, is one of the Levitical cities, which, according to 


A SAMARITAN ENCAMPMENT ON MOUNT GERIZIM. 


the scraps of its known history, seems to have passed through a 
similar religious development. That the sanctuary at Shechem ante- 
dated the Hebrew occupation is indicated by the tradition which 
ascribed the building of the altar near its sacred tree to Abraham 
(Gen. 12:6, 7). A temple existed here in the time of the Judges 
(Judg. 9:27). To this temple came Rehoboam at a later time for 
his coronation (1 Kings 12:1). This temple, which was probably on 
Mount Gerizim, was no doubt among those where the worship of 
Yahweh was revived after the exile of the northern kingdom (2 Kings 
17:27-33)- Here still later the temple of the Samaritans was built, 
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which existed in the time of Christ (John 4:20), and here the descend- 
ants of the Samaritans encamp for two weeks every year to celebrate 
the Passover on the sacred mountain. Shechem was a Levitical city 
only in the idealistic sense of the priestly narrative. 

Taanach, which is included among the Levitical cities of Joshua, 
chap. 21, also had a similar history. Professor Sellin has discovered 
an old high-place there and an altar which is probably of Canaanit- 
ish structure.? In like manner Kadesh, the very name of which 
identifies it as an old sanctuary, existed in pre-Israelitish times, as 
is shown by the Tel el-Amarna tablets.*° The priestly writer not 
only counts this a Levitical city, but accords it the honor along with 
Hebron and Shechem of being a city of refuge. 

Turning our attention to the east of the Jordan, we find in the 
priestly list Be-eshterah as a Levitical city. The parallel passage in 
Chronicles substitutes Ashtaroth for this. Holzinger points out that 
Be-eshterah is a corruption of Beth-Ashtarah."' There can be no 
doubt that the city intended is the famous city called Ashtart in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, and Ashtaroth and Ashtoreth Karnaim in 
the Old Testament. There is evidence that the primitive Semitic 
goddess was worshiped there down to comparatively late times.'? 
The history of this Levitical city must be quite parallel to the history 
of Gezer. That such a city, bearing even into the period when it 
was counted Levitical the name of the heathen goddess, could be 
included in the inheritance of the Levites is a strong argument for 


the general development of the religion of Yahweh already referred to. 


Two more of the Levitical cities east of the Jordan may be profit- 
ably discussed, though the uncertainty of their sites precludes an 
entirely satisfactory conclusion. The first of these is Ramoth- 
Gilead—also a city of refuge. It must be confessed that the location 
of this city has never been positively settled. Merrill" believes that 
it occupied the site of Geresa (Jerash); Buhl’ places it at Gebel 

9° Cf. Verhandlungen des XIII. internationalen Orientalisten-Kongress, pp. 196 ff. 

10 See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, Nos. 50, 22; 151, 60, etc. 
11 “Das Buch Josua” in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, p. 87. 
12 See BARTON, Semitic Origins, pp. 237 ff. 


13 East of the Jordan, pp. 284-90, and the articles “Cities of Refuge” and “Ramoth 
Gilead” in Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


14 Geographie des alten Paldstina, pp. 261 ff. 
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Ja lud, one of the spurs of Jebel Osha near Es-Salt; George Adam 
Smith's thinks it near the Yarmuk; and Benzinger’® would place it 
still farther north. Of these various locations the heights of Jebel 
Osha are, in my opinion, the correct site. Eusebius states that 
Ramoth-Gilead was fifteen Roman miles west of Philadelphia 
(Amman)—a condition which Jebel Osha fulfils.'? It was one of 


SACRED TREE AT JEBEL OSHA. 


three east-Jordanic cities of refuge (Deut. 4:43). One of these was 
Bezer near the Arnon, and another Golan in Bashan (the Hauran), and 
this intermediate location would be very fitting. Merrill points out 
that the Babylonian Talmud places the cities of refuge in pairs, so 
that those on the east of the river are opposite those on the west. 


15 Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 586-88. 
16 “ Kénige” in MartI’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, p. 21. 
17 The reading contra orientem in Jerome is manifestly a scribal error. 
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This should not be taken too literally.** It favors Jebel Osha as 
well as Jerash. 

One reason which leads some scholars to look for Ramoth-Gilead 
in the far north is that in 1 Kings 4:13 Solomon’s tax-collector who 
resided in Ramoth-Gilead is said to have had charge of Argob and 
Bashan. The text of the passage has undoubtedly been glossed, and 


SO-CALLED TOMB OF HOSEA AT JEBEL OSHA. 


these words are probably from a later hand; 5:19 places a collector in 


the neighborhood of Heshbon; 5:14 has another at Mahanaim; and the 


third, who appears to have been the son of the first, may well have 
been in the neighborhood of Jebel Osha. If the words which assign to 
him the towns of Jair be genuine, they favor this, for Numb. 32:39, 41 


18 Broadly speaking, Jebel Osha is opposite Shechem. In descending from 
Shechem toward the Jordan the valleys lead the traveler south to a point opposite the 
Jabbok. On the east side one naturally ascends from the banks of the Jabbok to 
the high table-lands which lie between it and Jebel Osha. The correspondence is 
sufficiently close to suggest the talmudic correlation. 
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place these towns in Gilead. Another reason urged in favor of 
placing Ramoth-Gilead farther north is that its possession was con- 
tested by the Arameans (1 Kings, chap. 22; 2 Chron., chap. 18). This 
is really no argument, however, for we do not know how far south the 
conquests of the king of Damascus may have extended. It is also 
urged that chariots (see 1 Kings, chap. 22) could operate at Jerash, 


HENNA STAINS AT THE TOMB OF HOSEA. 


while they could not in the region south of the Jabbok. This, too, 
appears to me an inconclusive argument. It would not be extremely 
difficult to lead a road up the hills from the Jabbok to the plains north 
of Jebel Osha by winding backward and forward up the slope, and 
when once at the top there is much more scope for the use of chariots 
than in any region which I saw in the vicinity of Jerash. When, now, 
we consider that the name Ramoth-Gilead means “the heights of 
Gilead,” and that Jebel Osha is the highest point in Palestine south of 
Hermon, and recall that the name Gilead has survived in connection 
with one of these peaks, it seems most probable that this is the site of 
the old Levitical city which bore that name. 
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The writer visited Jebel Osha on March 26, 1903, and observed 
there some phenomena which convinced him that, whether he be right 
in thinking it the site of Ramoth-Gilead or not, an old sanctuary in 
which the mother-goddess was worshiped once existed here. It is 
well known that a Mohammedan weii, said to be the tomb of the 
prophet Hosea,’ exists here. Near it is a sacred tree, an oak. On 


CROMLECHS AND DOLMENS AT ‘AIN YAGUZ. — 


the lintel of the door of the so-called tomb of Hosea we found henna 
stains, as is shown in the accompanying photograph. Inquiry as to 
why these stains were placed here elicited the information that the 
women had a festival here which had recently been celebrated, and 
that as one of their rites they had stained this lintel. It is a somewhat 
striking fact that this is a women’s festival. It reminds one that 
“the daughters of Israel went yearly to celebrate the daughter of 
Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year” (Judg. 11:40). The 


19 For the antiquity of the tradition connecting this with Hosea cj. BAEDEKER, 
Palestine and Syria, 1898, p. 163. 
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researches of Professor Curtis?° make it easy for us to believe that this 
modern women’s festival is a survival of that mentioned in Judges.?' 

A little to the north of this we/é at the summit of this peak there is 
an old cave, which was perhaps once used in connection with a 
sanctuary. A flight of steps cut in the native rock led down into it. 
The rock has so broken now that the western side of the cave is open 
to the weather, and the stairs no longer reach the bottom, but it was 
evidently once occupied. 

The other town of which a word may be said is Jazer. The site 
of it is uncertain. Méerrill?? and the editors of Baedeker’s Palestine? 
identify this town with Khirbet SAr,?4 while Oliphant and Cheyne?s 
identify it with Yaguz. The data for the determination of the locality 
seem to me indeterminate, although the Onomasticon favors Sar. 
Whatever its ancient name, there is evidence that a sacred place, such 
as a Levitical city possessed, once existed at Yaguz. On March 
22, 1903, the writer inspected the country around ‘Ain Yaguz. There 
are ruins of ancient buildings there, probably from the Byzantine 
period.*° But most interesting are the sacred trees and the cromlechs 
and dolmens, some of which are shown in the photographs. The 
sacredness of these trees, like that on Jebel Osha, is shown by the 

20 Primitive Semitic Religion Today, 1903. 

21 Bethlehem is not included among the Levitical cities, but it is certain that a 
sanctuary of Yahweh existed there (see 1 Sam. 16:1-6). The passage which describes 
it is thought to be a late addition to the text of Samuel, but that only shows that the 
sanctuary persisted for a long time. Connected with this sanctuary there was probably 
a cave which{was sacred to the Semitic mother-goddess beforefit was sacred to Yahweh. 
This cave still exists at Bethlehem. It is now called the Milk Grotto (cf. BAEDEKER, 
Palestine, p. 126). Its sanctity is now accounted for by the legend that once when the 
holy family took refuge there a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the floor. Christians 
and Mohammedans alike believe that it not only has the power to increase the milk 


of women and of animals, but to cure barrenness. Cakes made of its dust and stamped 
with the image of the Virgin are still sold to travelers. This is no doubt a survival of 


primitive worship similar to that on Jebel Osha. 

22 East of the Jordan, pp. 405, 485, and article “Jazer” in Hastincs’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

23 See p. 173. 

24 For the ruins cf. CONDER, Survey of Eastern Palestine, p. 153. 

as Article “Jazer” in Encyclopedia Biblica. 

26 For description of all the remains cf. CONDER, Survey of Eastern Palestine, 
Pp- 279. 
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fact that their branches have not been cut for firewood. The oaks 
which grow in all the country around are tortured into grotesque 
shapes by this mutilation, while these are allowed to grow symmetri- 
cally. The sacred stones are now used to mark the graves of nomadic 
Arabs, and the stones are marked with wasms of their tribes. These 
facts are in the present state of our knowledge indeterminate, but 
they would show, if we could be sure on other grounds that Jazer 
was at Yaguz, that its history probably ran parallel to that of other 
Levitical cities. Had we the data for writing the history of all the 
Levitical cities, it would probably be found to run in every case the 
same general course as that of Gezer, Hebron, Shechem, and Ash- 
taroth. The origin of the Levitical cities?’ and of the Yahweh cult 
in which the writer believes is not, as he has pointed out elsewhere,*® 
a naturalistic one. A recognition of the elements which the religion 
of Israel possessed in common with their Semitic cousins, so far from 
eliminating the supernatural from their religion, makes it all the 
more prominent. The unique spirituality of the prophetic conception 
of God and the high plane of morality on which the prophetic teaching 
moves are not accounted for by their environment or by the origin of 
the husk in which they were bound up. A study of that environment — 
and a recognition of how intimately it was associated with the fiber of 
the history of Israel, make the really supernatural element all the 
more prominent. 

27 Since the writing of this article was begun I have noticed that the origin of the 
Levitical cities here set forth has been stated in substance in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
col. 2774. The view was reached by me quite independently, however. 

28 Semitic Origins, pp. 306 ff. 
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THE MISSION AND WORK OF ELIJAH. 


By PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BURNHAM, D.D., 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


A STRANGE and unique figure in Israel’s history is this great 
prophet of restoration. He was a man of whirlwind and fire. He 
came, no one knows whence; he lived for almost all his life no one 
knows where; and he went at last no one knows whither. He 
appeared now and then, like a flash of lightning, amid the darkness 
of one of the darkest periods of the history of the northern kingdom, 
to disappear almost as soon as he had come. We know very little 
about him; and yet no prophet holds so large and important a place 
in the New Testament story as he. The man who came in his power 
and spirit, who repeated him and his work, baptized Jesus, and pre- 
pared the way for the preaching of the gospel. His character and 
life, his mission and his work, are all expressed in the name he bore, 
“Jehovah is my God.” The consciousness that Jehovah was his 
God, that he stood before Jehovah, gave content to his character 
and form to his life. His mission was to bring back Israel to see in 
Jehovah alone its God; and his work was to cause the law of Jehovah 
to be revered and obeyed. 

So much of his life as is known to us naturally falls into two divi- 
sions, his public mission and his private work. 

1. His public mission began at some time in the reign of Ahab, 
(about 850 B.C.) but the exact date is unknown to us. Equally 
unknown are both his birthplace and his nationality. It is not even 
certain that he was a Hebrew. Distinguished modern scholars trans- 
late the word which, in our English version, appears as Tishbite, b¥ the 
term ‘“‘stranger,” and thus make the first part of 1 Kings 17:1 read: 
“‘And Elijah the stranger, one of the strangers who dwelt in Gilead.” 
This would put our prophet in the same class with Melchizedek and 
Balaam, men sent from heathen peoples with a divine message for the 
chosen nation. But it seems, on the whole, more probable that he was 
one of the covenant people, although it is altogether uncertain whether, 
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in this case, he was a native of Galilee or Gilead. But it was from 
Gilead that he made his first appearance; and, in this land of broad, 
rolling plains and rocky hills, a land of vast solitudes in which only 
here and there he would meet a shepherd and his flock, a land where 
he would be much alone with God, he seems to have spent much of 
his previous life. 

Meantime the Israelites of the northern kingdom were fast for- 
getting the God of their fathers; and the outlook for the religious 
future of the nation and the world was constantly becoming darker 
and more hopeless. . Jeroboam I., by his introduction of the calf- 
worship, had opened the way for the degradation of Jehovah to the 
level of the great nature-power, the great creator god, giver of life, 
whose natural emblem was the sun, who was the deity of the Semitic 
peoples akin to Israel. From this conception of the nature and 
character of God it was an easy transition to the substitution of Baal 
for Jehovah. When the nature and work were substantially the 
same, the name mattered little. Moreover, the worship of Baal and 
Asherah, with its splendid ritual and its licentious accessories, made 
a strong appeal to the weakness of faith and the lowness of desire so 
natural to human hearts. In addition to this, it was the policy and 
purpose of the government to extirpate the worship of, Jehovah, and 
to replace it with the worship of Baal and Asherah. King Ahab, 
who, in relation to the matters of this present world, had both ambi- 
tion and ability, was anxious that his people should share in the trade 
and the wealth of the nations about him. In furtherance of this 
purpose, he sought to ally himself closely with the powerful com- 
mercial nation of the Phoenicians; and, in the interests of this desired 
alliance, he married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, a usurper upon 
the throne of the Sidonians, who had formerly been a chief priest of 
the goddess Asherah, the female consort of Baal. Thus he opened 
the way for the religious ruin of his kingdom; but this seems to have 
been a matter of but little consequence in his sight, if he could only 
make that kingdom one of the world-powers of his day. 

This ruin was all the more certain because Jezebel was as fanati- 
cally devoted to the interests of her religion and her gods as Ahab was 
indifferent to the worship and honor of Jehovah. The impetuous, 
strong-minded, determined queen, fearing neither God nor man, seems 
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to have gained, from the first, a complete ascendancy over the weak 
and worldly king, and to have determined the religious policy and 
endeavor of the kingdom, which was to replace the religion of Israel 
by that of Phoenicia. The sad story is briefly, but clearly, thus told 
by the prophetic historian (r Kings 21:25, 26): “But there was 
none like unto Ahab, who did sell himself to do that which was evil in - 
the sight of Jehovah, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up. And he did 
very abominably in following idols, according to all that the Amor- 
ites did, whom Jehovah cast out before the children of Israel.” So 
far at least the fearful defection had gone. The land was returning 
to its old condition when the Canaanites were its inhabitants, and the 
people of Jehovah had not yet taken possession of it. If this retro- 
gression should become complete, how long could the religion of 
Jehovah maintain itself in the southern kingdom, where already in 
the days of Solomon the worship of false gods had established itself, 
or at least gained a new standing, by the side of the worship of 
Jehovah? In the northern kingdom, therefore, in the days of Ahab 
and Jezebel, was the point of danger; and here was it necessary that 
the work of the nation’s salvation should begin. Reasons of this 
kind seem to explain why the activity and ministry of the great. 
prophets of the Old Testament age began in Israel, and not in Judah, 
as, at first thought, we might suppose would have been the case. 
Prophets there had been before, it is true; but the great prophetic 
ministry which had in view the salvation and the world-wide glory 
of the nation began in Israel, and with Elijah. 

As it was in the days of Noah, so was it also in the days of Ahab. 
Suddenly in the midst of the eating and drinking, the marrying and 
the giving in marriage, as unexpected as a peal of thunder from a 
clear sky, the embodied wrath of Jehovah stood before the idolatrous 
king. A stern and rugged man, clad in the hairy skin of a camel, or 
the woolly skin of a sheep, or possibly in a dark mantle woven from 
the hair of goats or camels, with this garment held in place by a girdle 
of leather about the loins, with no graces of the court, with no bending 
of the knee before the royal majesty, was this messenger of Israel’s 
God. Just where he met the king we do not know; but, in that place, 
wherever it was, with one short stern sentence of judgment the prophet 
of restoration began his public mission of recalling Israel to its ancient 
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faith in Jehovah. These first words were an assertion of the sover- 
eignty of Jehovah, which events were to verify. ‘As Jehovah the 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand,” declared the prophet to 
the royal worshiper of Baal, ‘“‘there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” This was saying: ‘The God 
whom you have forsaken will take away the covenant blessings prom- 
ised to those who truly serve him, and see now if your nature god can 
give you either rain or harvests.” The nation must learn the impo- 
tence of Baal before it will reverence the might of Jehovah. 

But, while the nation is learning its lesson, the prophet must learn 
some lessons himself, or at least have an opportunity to learn them. 
By the unusual way in which food was provided for him at the brook 
Cherith, however this was acccomplished, as well as by the gradual 
drying up of this brook, so that, at last, he had to find the means of 
life with a poor widow of the Phcenician city of Zarephath, he was 
to learn that the mightiest of God’s servants are just as dependent 
upon him in every way as the humblest and weakest of his people. 
The choosing of this heathen widow by God to be the means of pre- 
serving his prophet alive, and thus to be an agent in securing the com- 
ing salvation of Israel, and her confession of her belief that the word 
of Jehovah is truth, made to the prophet after he had restored her 
son to life, were to teach him that the grace and love of God were not 
confined to Israel, and that this nation had not been chosen simply 
to secure blessings for itself, but rather to be a blessing to all the 
families of the earth. How well the prophet learned his lessons, 
we do not know. Men have never learned very well or very perfectly 
what God has tried to teach them. 

After the nation had been learning concerning the impotence of 
Baal for about three years, the time came to teach the rest. of the les- 
son, and to make clear the power and the grace of Jehovah. Once 
more the fearless prophet meets the king, who has been seeking for 
him far and wide to put him to death, while Jezebel the queen has 
been busily slaying what other prophets of Jehovah she could find. 
To the angry king the prophet proposes the settling of the question 
whether Jehovah or Baal is really God, by a test by fire on Mount 
Carmel. The might and love of Jehovah are revealed by fire from 
heaven; and, with one voice, the people proclaim that Jehovah alone 
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is God. The prophets of Baal are slain; and, so far at least as out- 
ward form is concerned, the ancient faith and the ancient religion 
of the nation are restored. 

But the public mission of the prophet was not yet completed. 
He could not retire to the private life from which he had been taken 
by his God, until he had given over the work of guiding the nation 
to its destiny, to the man whom God had chosen to be his successor. 
Meantime he was to be taught something about the real character 
of such work as he had done, and, by what better work, although 
not apart from such work as his own, God accomplishes his purposes 
among men. 

The learning of these things began, as the gaining of life’s greatest 
blessings often begins, in discouragement and despair. 

Enraged by the victory of the prophet on Mount Carmel, but 
neither convinced nor alarmed, Queen Jezebel sent him word that 
she would have him slain before the morrow should pass. Because 
of this threat, the prophet fled for his life far toward the south, into 
the wilderness beyond Beersheba. Here, as he sat alone and exhausted 
after the great excitement of the scenes of Carmel, under a bush of 
the broom plant, it seemed to him that his great work had been for 
naught, and had only resulted in a miserable failure; and, indeed, not 
only his own work, but also that of all the great men of the nation 
who had preceded him. Such a revulsion of views and feelings, 
however unreasonable it may be, is not uncommon even with God’s 
men and women of great faith. But from the wilderness God sent 
' Elijah on to Horeb, there to see what part and place his work really 
had in the history of the nation. The mighty wind tearing the very 
rocks asunder, the earthquake shaking the huge mountain as if to 
hurl it from its solid base, the quivering lightning that seemed to fill 
the air with flame, and then the sudden hush, and calm, and silence, 
broken only by the sound of a low and gentle voice—these were the 
means God used to make the prophet see that judgment and destruc- 
tion do have their place in the salvation of the world, but the greatest 
power of all in this work is the Spirit of God silently abiding in the 
hearts of men. In harmony with this teaching was the message 
which the prophet now received. “Your work is not in vain,” 
Jehovah said to him in substance (1 Kings 19:15-18); “‘continue it. 
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Make Hazael of Syria, Jehu the avenger, and Elisha your successor, 
agents of the divine judgment to bring woe and destruction upon 
the wicked nation; but my Spirit will do the greater and the better 
part of the work, quietly keeping for me in the midst of the nation a 
remnant according to the election of grace, so that there will never 


be a time when I shall cease to have a people of my own upon the. 


earth, and there shall be at least seven thousand true worshipers of 
Jehovah.” 

This seems to be the meaning of the verses cited, because vs. 18 
is rather to be taken, in harmony with the translation of the American 
Revision, as relating to the future, than as referring to the past or the 
present. Ifthis is the meaning of the message to the prophets, it would 
seem that those who, with Dean Stanley, assert that the work and 
spirit of Elisha were in marked contrast to those of Elijah, have 
claimed too much. ‘‘Him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu, 
shall Elisha slay,’”’ was the declaration of Jehovah; and the meaning 
apparently is that Elisha, no less than Hazael and Jehu, would be 
called to continue Elijah’s work of vengeance and destruction. Both 
prophets did kind and gracious deeds, as opportunity allowed; and 
both were of that temper of mind that will by no means spare the 
guilty. 

From Horeb, Elijah went, in harmony with the command of 
Jehovah, to Abel-Meholah, the home of Elisha. Having given the 
latter the call to be his successor, which call Elisha at once accepted, 
the prophet’s public mission was finished; and for a time he dis- 
appeared from the view of men. 

2. The private work of Elijah, so far at least as it is known to us, 
was comprised in three things: (a) his rebuke of King Ahab for his 
treatment of Naboth of Jezreel; (b) his visit and declaration to king 
Ahaziah of Israel, with the attendant circumstances; and (c) the writ- 
ing of a letter to King Jehoram of Judah, the son of Jehoshaphat. 

It was about six years after the call of Elisha when the first of these 
private works was done. Once more then he met King Ahab. But 
this time he did not come to discuss with the sovereign questions of 
national interest, or to accuse him of having led the people away from 
Jehovah. Now he announced to the man who had trampled the rights 
of his brother, made sacred by the law of Jehovah, beneath his feet, 
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that his evil-doing should return in terrible fashion upon his own head. 

This work done, we hear no more of the prophet for about four 
years. At the end of this time he was sent by God with a message 
for King Ahaziah. This king had received an injury that seemed 
likely to result in his death. Anxious to know what would be the 
issue of his illness, he had sent messengers to one of the numerous 
Baals of the land, to learn from the oracle of this heathen God what 
was to be his fate. To his messengers and to himself Elijah was 
sent to declare that Jehovah was still God in Israel, and that his law 
allowed of no consulting of heathen gods or their oracles. The king’s 
transgression of this law, so ran the further message of the prophet, 
was to be followed by his death; and thus it came to pass. 

The third private work of Elijah is recorded only in the book of 
Chronicles (2 Chron. 21:12-15). On this account, and because there 
are thought to be chronological difficulties in the case, and also 
because it is deemed improbable that Elijah would have had anything 
to do with the affairs of the southern kingdom, some scholars have 
claimed that the account in Chronicles must be regarded as unhistori- 
cal, and rejected as unworthy of belief. What the narrative in Chron- 
icles states is, in substance, that Elijah wrote a letter from his retire- 
ment to Jehoram, the king of Judah, in which it was declared that, 
because this king had endeavored to introduce the Baal-worship of 
the northern kingdom into Judah, and also because he had cruelly 
killed his brothers upon his accession to the throne, therefore Jehovah 
would send great evils upon his people, his family, and himself. 
Against the historicity of this narrative the objections do not seem 
to be convincing. Elijah evidently regarded the whole nation as 
being still one people in the purpose of God, and the schism between 
the two kingdoms as being but a temporary separation, as thought 
many of the other prophets. This appears from the fact that when 
he rebuilt the altar of Jehovah upon Mount Carmel, he used for his 
purpose twelve stones, and not ten. It would not be at all unnatural, 
therefore, that, when he saw the deadly Baal-worship, against which 
he had fought the battles of his life, beginning its destructive work in 
Judah, the other part of the one people of Jehovah, he should make 
what effort he could to stay the evil. There are, to be sure, some 
difficulties to be overcome in making any satisfactory chronology of 
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the last years of Elijah’s stay on earth, but it is altogether likely that 
he was not taken away from men until Jehoram of Judah had been 
some little time at least upon the throne. So we have good right to 
believe that, by pen as well as by tongue, in Judah as well as in Israel, 
Elijah did what he could to make the law of Jehovah revered and 
obeyed. 

Now at last the work was done, and the time of his departure was 
at hand. The going was even more strange than his coming had been. 
The man of storm and whirlwind was, by a whirlwind and without 
death, taken up to his God. The account of his taking away does 
not say, as it is popularly made to say, that Elijah ascended to heaven 
in a chariot of fire drawn by horses of fire; but only that he “ went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven.” The chariot and horses of fire seem 
to have been, like the burning bush in the days of Moses, only an 
evidence and sign of the divine presence and activity. It was the 
whirlwind that was the angel of Jehovah to bear his servant to his rest. 

It has sometimes been said that this story of Elijah’s departure 
is but a legend or a bit of poetic fiction. But before we can believe 
this we must find some good reason for the fact that neither legend 
nor poetry has ever ascribed any such departure from earth to any 
other prophet, or to any other Old Testament saint except Enoch 
only; and we must account for what is said in each one of the synoptic 
gospels concerning Elijah’s appearance at the time of our Lord’s 
transfiguration. It is better, on the whole, to take the story as it 
stands, and to believe that the life so strange and unique had an 
ending as wonderful as itself. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER AS A BUILDER. 
(I CORINTHIANS 3: 10-15.) 


By PROFESSOR ALFRED W. ANTHONY, D.D., 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


THE opening section of First Corinthians (1:10—4:21), of which 
this paragraph’ is a part, deals with the factions in the Corinthian 
church. Around four names, probably without the sanction of any 
one of the persons himself, had gathered four parties. There were 
a Paul party, an Apollos party, a Cephas party, and even a Christ 
party (1:12). 

Others may have preached in Corinth (4:15a@), yet Paul was the 
one who founded the church (4:15). Apollos was the principal 
teacher with whom Paul was brought into comparison (3: 4-6; 4:6); 
yet doubtless this comparison was instituted wholly by the Corinthians 
themselves without any intention or connivance on the part of Apollos, 
for Paul speaks of him without disapproval (16:12). Apollos had 
followed Paul at Corinth (Acts 18:24—19:1; 1 Cor. 3:6), and had 
accomplished a successful ministry (Acts 18:27), 28). Doubtless 
he baptized many converts. This service of baptizing and Apollos’s 
eloquence seem to be the superior advantages which his followers 
claimed for him over Paul, as Paul’s disavowal of an intention to 
administer baptism (1 Cor. 1:13-17) and of possessing excellency 
of speech, such as an orator like Apollos exercised (1: 18-25; 2: 1-16), 
evidently implies. 

The Corinthians in their devotion to those about whose teaching 


tz Cor. 3:10-15, in the R. V. (Am.): “According to the grace of God which 
was given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder I laid a foundation; and another buildeth 
thereon. But let each man take heed how he buildeth thereon. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. But if any man 
buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s 
work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it is revealed in 
fire; and the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work shall abide which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
through fire.” } 
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they rallied were jealous and factious (3:3); but Paul shared none 
of these feelings. Without envy, and thinking only of God’s special 
interests in the Corinthian Christians, he repudiates for himself and 
for Apollos any superiority one over the other, for both are ministers 
of God, and God alone gives the success which either may attain, 
whether he be predecessor or successor of the other (3:5-8). It is 
God’s work, and they are workers with God (3:9). 

Then follows our paragraph (3: 10-15), which sets forth the respon- 
sibility of religious teachers not merely to preach Jesus Christ, but 
to preach him correctly, for only sound doctrine can abide. God 
is in his church and in the individual disciples; to injure the church 
or the faith of a disciple is to destroy the very temple of God (3:16, 17). 
The Corinthians must not boast of the men who have served them, 
but of the permanent possessions which they have gained in Christ 
(3:18-23); nor should they judge their teachers by instituting com- 
parisons, but only by the faithfulness with which these teachers reveal 
the mysteries of God (4: 1-5) and do good to men, despite the deficien- 
cies, foibles, and perversities of those whom they benefit (4:6—13). 

Vs. 10, a wise masterbuilder: This is the only use of the phrase 
in the New Testament; but it occurs three other times in biblical 
literature, viz., in the Septuagint of Isa. 3:3, A. V. and R. V. (Br.), 
“cunning artificer”’ R. V. (Am.), “expert artificer;” and in the 
apocryphal books, Ecclus. 28:27 (‘“‘workmaster”’) and 2 Macc. 2:29 
(‘‘masterbuilder’”’). It involves the claim of origination and initia- 
tion. The same claim is expressed in another figure in 1 Cor. 4:15, 
“in Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel.” As a builder 
Paul is wise, or skilful; yet this, he modestly asserts, is according to 
the grace of God which was given unto him. This is in harmony with 
the statement that God gives the increase (3:7), that he (Paul) is one 
of God’s fellow-workers (3:9), and that his begetting of the Corinthians 
was in Christ Jesus through the gospel (4:15). There is no undue 
laudation of self in this paragraph, as there is no severe criticism of, 
or unkind reflection on, others. A foundation: The foundation is 
Jesus Christ (vs. 11), and yet Paul’s preaching of Jesus is a foundation, 
because this preaching is one of many. Another: Suggests obviously 
Apollos, as Paul’s chief successor (3: 4-6; 4:6), and yet may include 
others who had taught in Corinth (or had been quoted there as 
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authorities), after Paul. Buwildeth: By preaching, or teaching. 
Each man: Repeated in vs. 13, twice (cf. “no man,”’ vs. 11; “any 
man,” vss. 12, 14, 15); individualizes, discriminates, and justifies 
the epithet “wise.” Paul does not speak sweepingly of a whole class. 
Take heed how: Be careful of his plan, material and structure. Mere 
activity is not sufficient; and even construction is not enough (vss. 
13, 15); it must be a permanent structure of good material (vss. 12, 14). 

Vs. 11, can no man lay: The point of view is not Paul’s permis- 
sion, but man’s ability. The real foundation, underlying all Chris- 
tian preaching and teaching, is wholly beyond the reach of man’s 
power; man cannot put it in position, alter it, displace it, or replace 
it. Paul does not hesitate here to use the universal negation. By 
preaching Christ he laid the foundation of the church at Corinth, 
but he did not lay the foundation of Christianity. Which is laid: 
Obviously by God, for God gives the increase (vss. 7, 9) and is work- 
ing when the preacher builds, and God is in the whole structure, at 
its beginning and at its conclusion (vs. 16). Which is Jesus Christ: 
Not an ecclesiastical system, nor a credal statement, nor even a trans- 
formed life, but Christ himself. This was the message preached 
by Paul at Thessalonica before he came to Corinth, evidently includ- 
ing the historical facts of the life of Jesus, his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection (Acts 17:3). It was repeated at Corinth (Acts 18:55), 
and seems to have been imparted “more accurately” by Priscilla 
and Aquila to Apollos (Acts 18:28). This message Paul reviews 
somewhat in 1 Cor. 15:1-8. 

Vs. 12: gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble: A double 
trilogy, rhetorically balanced, the durable over against the perish- 
able. It is fanciful to take these materials as typical of kinds of char- 
acter, or of specific virtues or doctrines. Durability and permanence 
alone are brought into contrast with their opposites, as the fiery trial 
will reveal. Evidently the first trilogy stands for truth in its varied 
forms, and the second for error in its varied forms. A man may make 
the superstructure of his teaching false, even when he builds on the 
correct foundation; one may reason fallaciously even from right 
premises. Costly stones: not jewels, but substantial building mate- 
rial. Stubble: the stalk of grain after the head has been cut off. 

Vs. 13, the day: obviously the day of judgment (cj. 4:3, the Greek, 
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and margin of R. V.; 1:8, “the day of our Lord Jesus Christ”), a 
very common expression in all the New Testament (e. g., Matt. 7:22; 
cj. 25:19; Luke 10:12; Rom. 2:16, etc.), taken from the Old Testa- 
ment (cj. Joel 1:15; 2:1, 11; Isa. 13:6, 9, etc.). Revealed: unveiled; 
the fire will burn off the perishable exterior and leave the permanent 
reality. Fire: a common symbol in both the Old and the New 
Testament for the purifying and penalizing element, and yet used 
by Paul only here and in vs. 15. Of what sort it is: Appearance 
can deceive but for a season; in the judgment everything will be 
known for what it really is, both good and bad; truth will have its 
vindication and error its destruction. 

Vs. 14, reward: pay, or wages; evidently something distinct from, 
and additional to, the man’s own personal safety, since that is assured 
(vs. 15), even though his work perishes; it must therefore be connected 
with the work itself; the satisfaction of having his own work stand, 
the enjoyment of having his previous judgment and convictions 
justified, the consciousness of having taught a continuously consist- 
ent body of truth and of having his own personal efforts approved. 

Vs. 15, work shall be burned: In the judgment it will be shown 
that his preaching and teaching were erroneous. Suffer loss: lose 
all his system of truth which he has built up; have his conclusions, 
his convictions, and his doctrines set aside; be obliged to undergo 
the humiliation of having all his utterances discredited and their 
influence annulled, and find that he has preached in vain. A preacher 
may be a Christian, rest his faith on Christ, and yet fill his sermons 
with uncertainties, vagaries, and heresies, all of which in the judgment 
will be disclosed as unreal and ephemeral. He himselj shall be saved: 
While sincerity does not vindicate speech, it does vindicate a soul. 
An untruth is an untruth, however piously uttered; and yet the man 
who speaks it, if he sincerely believes it, is not a liar. So as through 
fire: His error will be purged away; truth becomes a permanent 
possession for the farther side of the judgment as well as for this, but 
error cannot pass the ordeal and must perish. 

The general meaning of this paragraph will appear plainer in 
some negative statements: (1) The figure of a building which the 
preacher erects does not mean here a company of disciples—a church, 
although the next paragraph (vss. 16, 17) might seem to warrant 
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this view. For the burning in the day of judgment has no reference 
to the moral accountability of the thing burned; only the builder 
appears as a moral being. (2) The thought of the paragraph does 
not relate to the individual Christian, the layman, in his personal 
character-building; for no separation between a man and his char- 
acter is possible, such as is here maintained; a man cannot be saved 
while his character perishes. (3) This passage does not teach the 
doctrine of a purgatorial purification, for it applies to the preachers 
and teachers rather than to the church, and to errors of utterance 
rather than to sins of the soul. 

As bearing upon the party factions at Corinth this paragraph 
shows: (1) that the several leaders whom the Corinthians follow do 
fundamentally agree that they must build upon Christ; (2) that the 
utterances of these leaders will be thoroughly tested and purged; 
some factions will discover in the day of judgment that their party 
watchwords and convictions are worthless; (3) that their factional 
differences relate, after all, to phrases and shibboleths, rather than to 
anything essential to the soul’s destiny and salvation. 

The whole passage teaches the futility of battles of words. It 


vindicates sincerity and honesty, even when conjoined with error; 
yet teaches anew that error is ephemeral, however related to and 
commingled with the truth. Truth alone can endure, along with 
the honest soul, the fiery tests of the judgment. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.' 


By PRoFESSOR ERNEST D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


SINCE the attempt to distinguish sharply between the principles that 
require or justify the grading of the curriculum, and those which determine 
how the graded curriculum should be constructed, would involve an embar- 
rassing drawing of fine distinctions, I treat together the principles that 
justify the establishment of a graded curriculum and those that fix the main 
lines on which it should be constructed. 

1. The advantage and well-being of the pupil are the ends to be 
sought in all the work of the school, and so in the curriculum. There 
is some danger that in our emphasis upon the proper point of view in 
Biblical study, and on the principles of psychology and pedagogy as 
necessarily controlling the construction of the curriculum, we shall forget 
that all these things are of value to the Sunday school only as they promote 
the welfare of the child. Pedagogy has no interests of its own. The 
Bible requires no service. Psychology is for man, not man for psychology. 
The Book is for the child, not the child for the Book. 

- 2. The moral and religious well-being of the pupil is the specific aim 
of the Sunday school and of the curriculum. The school of technology 
exists also for the benefit of the pupil; but not specifically and directly for 
his moral and religious well-being. The Sunday school is a religious insti- 
tution—it seeks a moral and religious end. And what is true of the school 
as such is true of its curriculum. 

3. The curriculum should be based upon a sound psychology, and in 
particular should recognize and avail itself of all well-attested results of the 
study of the development of the human mind from childhood to youth and 
manhood. 

4. The Bible should be the chief subject of study. The tradition which 
has made the Sunday school in large part a Bible school rests upon a 
sound basis. Christianity has its roots, historically, in the Bible; and in no 
small measure experientially also. The instinct of the church has been 
wholly right in giving to the Bible the central place in its school. The 
betterment of the Sunday school will not come through deposing the Bible | 

t An address delivered at the Philadelphia Convention of the Religious Education 
Association. 
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from that place. But that it should be the sole text-book is more than can 
be rightly claimed. To insist that the pupil in the kindergarten shall be 
taught solely from the Bible is to violate the principles already laid down, 
disregarding the laws of psychology, and making the child for the Bible 
instead of the Bible for the child. To exclude from the adult division of 
the school courses in missions, church history, applied ethics, and the like, 
on the ground that the Sunday school is a Bible school, is to fall into 
the same error. The Bible should have the central place in the curriculum 
of the Sunday school; but it should hold that place by virtue of what it 
is and what it can do, not on the basis of any @ priori opinions. 

5. The curriculum should be based on a sound and true view of the 
Bible. The construction of a curriculum does not presuppose a knowledge 
of all the teachings of the Bible, but it is demanded that those who are to 
arrange the curriculum shall have as a prerequisite to the performance of 
their work a knowledge of the contents of the several parts of the Bible, 
and a sound view of what the Bible is. Indeed, it is only upon the basis 
of some view of the Bible as a whole that one can make intelligent choice 
between the graded and the ungraded curricula. And the matter becomes 
still more important when, having determined that the curriculum is 
to be graded, one seeks to lay down the principles that are to guide in its . 
construction. 

But what is that sound and true view of the Bible which should underlie 
the curriculum? Three views may be considered here: 

First, the Bible may be held to be substantially homogeneous throughout, 
every part able to yield moral and religious precepts or theological propo- 
sitions, which can be directly culled from it or gained by a species of alle- 
gorical interpretation—a loaf of bread, to use a favorite metaphor of those 
who hold this view—sweet and good, and of about uniform quality through 
crust and crumb. One who holds this view of Scripture is not likely to 
favor a graded curriculum at all. The advantages of uniformity—with 
its necessary consequence, the ungraded curriculum—will outweigh for him 
any betterments to be secured by a graded curriculum with its different 
subject of study for the pupils of each grade. 

Secondly, the Bible may be held to: be a collection of maxims, stories 
with morals, essays, and the like, varying in respect to the degree of intel- 
ligence or maturity of mind necessary for the understanding of them, 
yet each valuable for the lesson which it conveys, taken by itself and inde- 
pendent of its relation to the whole or its place in a process of historical 
development. If one hold this view of Scripture, it may lead him to the 
adoption of a curriculum so graded that the several grades and classes of 
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pupils shall study those portions of Scripture, be they stories, psalms, 
essays, letters, visions, which contain or will yield those maxims that are 
adapted to the stage of development which the pupils in the respective 
grades have severally reached. 

Thirdly, the Bible may be regarded as a collection of the literary 
records of a most significant religious movement—sources for ascertaining 
the history of the most significant religious experience of which human 
history affords a record, a religious experience not of a man but of a nation, 
centuries long, rooted in soil of an almost unknown antiquity, finding its 
mountain peak in the life and teachings of Him who remains for us today 
after all the centuries the Prince of religious teachers, the Ideal of humanity, 
the matchless and unsullied Revelation of the Heavenly Father. To one 
who takes this view of the Bible it will follow not simply that the curriculum 
of the Sunday school shall be graded in order to assign the easier parts of 
the Bible to the younger children, the more difficult parts to the more 
mature pupils, but that the whole curriculum shall be so constructed as to 
lead up to the fullest apprehension possible of that truth which is taught 
by the Bible, taken as a whole, and viewed as the history of God’s self- 
disclosure to that nation to whom and through whom, in the person of its 
prophets, apostles, and Messiah, God has disclosed himself more fully than 
to any other nation since the world began. 

Let it be recognized and at once confessed that there is an element of 
truth in both the first and second of these views, especially in the second, 
and that this too is an element important to be considered in the con- 
struction of the curriculum of the Sunday school. The Bible does contain 
many beautiful stories, adapted by their beauty and interest to attract the 
child, and by the truth which they suggest to convey to him needed moral 
lessons. It does contain beautiful psalms, instructive maxims, impressive 
aphorisms, which lodged in his mind in youth, when memory is receptive 
and retentive, will help now to shape the still plastic character, and in 
coming years will reveal more and more of their meaning and truth. The 
Bible does contain essays and letters, sermons and visions, of varying 
degrees of difficulty of interpretation, and capable perhaps of being 
arranged in an ascending scale, from the easiest to the most difficult, from 
the simplest to the most profound. 

But neither the first nor even the second view tells the whole truth - 
about the Bible. Both overlook that fact of tremendous significance to 
which the third attempts to give due recognition. Space fails me to put 
forth here any adequate defense of it. I must be content with announcing 
my own adherence to it, with affirming what I believe most of my readers 
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will assent to, that all the recent progress of biblical study has made it 
increasingly clearer that the Bible yields its deepest and most surely attested 
message to humanity only by a thoroughgoing historical study of it—a 
study which seeks to read in this transcendently significant record of reli- 
gious experience the long sentence of divine thought that is written in the 
successive centuries of the history of the nation of Jesus the Christ. The 
Bible contains the materials for ascertaining the history of that experience, 
in which, step by step through centuries the great truths of morals and 
religion were disclosed to the minds of men capable of receiving them. If 
we would use this body of literature for its highest educational value, if 
we would make it in the highest degree instrumental in the moral and 
religious development of the child, we must teach him the lessons of this 
great history of divine revelation. 

The modern historian, whether he deal with the history of Rome or 
France or England, is not content merely to be a chronicler of events, or 
Esop-like to find in the successive occurrences of history a haec fabula 
docet. His task is to discover the meaning of that whole sweep of history 
with which he deals. Facts he must have, and facts in their order. 
Imagination he must have, not to invent facts, but to conceive them vividly. 
But beyond this he must have insight, the power of historical interpreta- 
tion, the gift to discover in facts, set in relation, the truth that is greater than 
all facts. It is in this large historical spirit that we must learn to deal with 
the Bible. It is these great truths that underlie and shine through biblical 
history that we must aim to convey through our teaching of the Bible. 

Accepting then, the element of truth that is contained in each of these 
three views of the Scripture, and especially holding fast that which is con- 
tained in the third view, what further principles can we lay down to guide 
us in the construction of the curriculum of the Sunday school ? 

6. The center of gravity of the curriculum intellectually should be in 
the discovery, through historical study, of those central truths which are 
taught by the Bible, viewed as the record of religious experience and of 
a process of revelation of religious truth. When I say that this should be 
its center of gravity, I mean that the earlier years of the curriculum should 
lead up to a course in biblical history, in which the pupil should gain some 
true, even if imperfect, conception of the historic process of disclosure 
and discovery of truth, of which the Bible contains the record, and that the 
subsequent courses should tend further to explicate and illuminate this 
great historic movement. Such a course in biblical history would neces- 
sarily deal with events; yet even more with the history of ideas, and with 
events chiefly as expressing or illustrating ideas. 
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7. The whole curriculum should be pervaded with the interpretative 
spirit. The Bible is literature, much of it literature noteworthy for its 
beauty, all of it susceptible of interesting study purely from the point of 
view of literary form. But the primary purpose of literature—this is at 
least true of the literature of the Bible—is to convey thought. And litera- 
ture yields its thought only to the interpreter. Biblical history may be 
ascertained from the literature of the Bible, but only by a process of inter- 
pretation. The Bible is full of truth—profound, inspiring, saving; but 
that truth can be extracted from the words only by interpretation. For 
formal instruction in the principles of interpretation there may be no place 
in the Sunday-school curriculum. But the interpretative spirit and point 
of view should pervade the whole; and the sooner the pupil whose mind 
is sufficiently mature to be able to do so acquires the habit of approaching 
every passage or book he takes up for study, with the question, What does 
this mean ? the sooner he will have acquired the right mental attitude toward 
the literature of the Bible. 

8. The curriculum should somewhere furnish the pupil with a general 
survey of the Bible as a whole, given him from such a point of view as 
to leave him with as true a notion of the character of the biblical books, and 
of the nature of the collection as a whole, as he is capable of grasping at this 
period of his study. This course should be introduced as early as the 
pupil is really capable of pursuing it intelligently, that he may have the 
benefit of it in his future study. 

But these principles which are demanded by the truth contained in the 
third view of Scripture must not be allowed to exclude regard for that 
element of truth which lies in the others. Nor must we so do violence to 
the facts of psychology as to undertake to make the whole curriculum either 
formally historical or formally interpretative. We must therefore add 
- another principle. 

g. The curriculum must avail itself of the fact that the Bible contains 
many pieces of literature, which in themselves are capable both of being 
made attractive to the child and of being employed as the media for con- 
veying religious instruction adapted to his stage of development. There 
. are short stories which can be told as detached units; there are longer 
biographic narratives, fitted to interest and instruct children not yet pre- 
pared for broader-horizoned historical study; there are commandments, 
and parables, and psalms; there are shining sentences of religious truth, 
and shining examples of noble character. Many of these stories, and 
commandments, and psalms can be stored in the memory of the child, not 
as mere words conveying no meaning, but as beautiful caskets, attractive 
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now for what discloses itself to his youthful mind, destined to become more 
attractive and morg serviceable when in later years they yield to maturer 
thought their inner contents. Of these elements of the Bible the curriculum- 
maker must avail himself for the construction especially of the earlier 
years of the curriculum, using them at the same time for the immediate 
religious instruction of the child and storing them up for future use in the 
historical work which is to form the central point of the curriculum. 

_ The actual construction of a graded curriculum for the Sunday school 
is a task that can be successfully accomplished only by co-operation of 
scholars and workers in different fields of knowledge and effort, or by the 
labors of persons whose knowledge and experience cover several fields 
not often covered by one person. The biblical scholar must bring his 
broadest and most intelligent view of what the Bible contains and what it is. 
The psychologist must bring his knowledge of the child and of the process 
of the development of his intellectual powers and his religious nature. The 
intelligent Sunday-school teacher must bring his practical experience. Then 
all these must be fused together to furnish the curriculum-maker the wis- 
dom that he needs. It is not a task to be accomplished in a day. With 
the best wisdom we possess we must frame provisional plans. Experience 
must test, correct, and revise these, till little by little we find our way to a 
curriculum that will be serviceable for the end we seek, the highest well- 


being of the pupil as a moral and religious being. We are as yet only on 
the threshold of our task. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: 2 TIMOTHY 3:16. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. — 


Ilaca ypadi Oedrvevortos Kai mpds Sidacxadiav, mpds éAeypov, 
mpos éravopOwow, mpds madeiav tiv év 
—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. 
—Authorized Version, I6II. 


Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Everything that is written under divine inspiration is helpful for teach- 
ing, for refuting error, for giving guidance, and for training others in the 
path of duty. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, rgor. 


Every God-inspired writing is profitable for instruction, for consolation, 
for correction, and for training in righteousness. 
—Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, root. 


Every scripture is inspired by God and good for teaching, for reproof, 
for amendment, for education in uprightness. 
—Moffatt, Historical New Testament, rgor. 


Every scripture is inspired by God and is useful for teaching, for con- 
vincing, for correction of error, and for instruction in right doing. 
—Weymouth, Modern Speech New Testament, 1903. 


Every scripture inspired by God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for the discipline which is in accord with the law 
of God. ; 


—Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 
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Since all Scripture is divinely inspired, it is useful for increasing our 
knowledge, for rebuking our sin, and for disciplining us in the religious life. 
—Stevens, Messages of the Bible, rg00. 


The several passages of the Old Testament, because the truth and power 
of God are in them, have great practical value for men: they furnish: help- 
ful moral and spiritual ideas, they show and rebuke one’s shortcomings, 


they hold one to high ideals, and they develop true character and service.* 
—BIBLICAL WoRLD. 


t The “Scripture” referred to is the Old Testament (c/. also the preceding verse) ; 
in the first century there was no established collection of Christian writings. Idea 
‘ypadh means this or that particular passage of the Old Testament, not the Old Testa- 
ment in its entirety. Oedmvevoros is to be taken as attributive to ypagy, not as a predi- 
cate of éeri understood; xai has an “ascensive” force, which can be expressed in English 
only by a periphrase (not by translating it “and” or “also”). The main point of the 
verse is not that the Old Testament is inspired, but that it is practically useful. The 
inspiration was well known and unquestioned (c/. vs. 15). What Paul here asserts is 
that the writings of the Old Testament have a great practical value, of which men should 
avail themselves. Neither the extent of divine inspiration, nor its mode, nor the limits 
of the Old Testament canon, nor the relative amount of practical value in the different 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, is discussed in the verse. The passage therefore 
does not furnish the answer to such questions. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Vv. THE BACKGROUND OF PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM IN THE NORTHERN 
KINGDOM.— Continued. 
§ 64. C. Sermonic Literature, coming from this period, 
which (1) describes the times, (2) is intended to meet the 
needs of the people, (3) grows out of the circumstances, 
historical and moral, of the particular period under con- 
sideration. ‘ 
1. An oracle concerning Moab.—This probably comes Isa. 15:1—16:12. 
from a prophet of Judah, older than Isaiah,’ living when 
Jeroboam II. (2 Kings 14:25) subdued Moab, about 
775 B. C. The writer evidently sympathizes with the 
Moabites (15:5; 16:10, 11). Isaiah himself perhaps in 
734 B. C., in connection with the incursion of Tiglath- 
pileser, or in 712 B. C., when Moab is intriguing with 
Egypt and Philistia, may have (a) reaffirmed its fulfil- 
ment (16:13, 14), and at the same time (6) have inserted 
16:4b, 5. The discourse is somewhat fragmentary and 
obscure. Its most striking characteristic is the frequent 
use of paronomasia (sixteen cases). 
A great calamity is to befall Moab; her people will be 15: 1-9. 
stricken with fear, and will flee in terror toward Edom. If 
now Moab would submit to the house of David in Jerusalem, 16:1-6. 
protection would be secured. But Moab is too proud to do 16:7-12. 
this; and therefore destruction is certain. ‘‘The prediction 16:13, 14. 
of long ago,’’ says the latter prophet, “‘will soon be fulfilled; 
in fact, within three years.” 
8This is the more commonly accepted opinion; so, e. g., H1rzic (who ascribed the 
prophecy to Jonah, and was followed by KNoBEL, MAurRER, BAUR, THENIUS, ef al.), 
De WEttTE, EWALD, UmBrEIT, REusS, KUENEN, WELLHAUSEN (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Vol. XVI, p. 535), W. R. SmirH (Prophets of Israel, pp. 91 f., 392), DILLMANN, 


G. A. SmirH, DRIVER (Introduction, etc., pp. 215 f.), SKINNER. Others have held that 
this was a prophecy revealed to Isaiah early in his career, and that at the time of his 
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Amos, chaps. 7-9. 


7:95 7:14. 


7: 10-13, 14-17. 


8:1, 2d. 

8: 4-14. 

9:2-84. 

1:3-5, 6-8, 13-15. 
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2. The visions of Amos, wherein he sees the destruc- 
tion, which at first is delayed, but finally executed, prob- 
ably constituted his call to the work of the prophet. Com- 
pare the similar experiences of Hosea (chaps. 1-3), Isaiah 
(chap. 6), Jeremiah (chap. 1), Ezekiel (chap. 1). The 
prophet’s definite statement, in poetical form, of the destruc- 
tion of Jeroboam’s house, and his denial that he is a member 
of a prophetic society, furnish the key to an understanding 
of the entire book. After the two pieces, in which is related 
his encounter with Amaziah, there follow two other visions, 
the first of which is entitled the vision of the basket of ripe 
fruit, and is followed by an explanatory discourse empha- 
sizing the approaching catastrophe; the second, the vision 
of the broken altar, and is followed by a most passionate 
description of the ruin which is at hand.9 

3. The fate of the nations, with whom Israel has been 
brought into relationship, viz., Syria, Philistia, Ammon, 
Moab,?° is destruction, because they have transgressed 
the universal laws of morality. Will not the same judg- 
ment come upon Israel, who has been guilty of the most 
cruel injustice and oppression, notwithstanding Yahweh’s 
many efforts to build and strengthen her? A calamity is 
coming which none will escape. The climax in the enume- 
ration of countries is found in Israel. The same laws which 
apply to other nations must apply also to Israel. 

4. Amos’s great message, contained in his visions (chaps. 
7, 8, 9), serving as the subject of his introdu tory sermons, 
(chaps. 1,2 , is simply repeated again and again in his remain- 
ing sermons. These are (1) As everyone fears when the lion 
roars, sO everyone ought to understand that destruction is 
at hand when Yahweh has announced the fact; (2) Samaria’s 
doom has been decreed, viz., an adversary; nothing left; the 
altars destroyed; the women carried into captivity; (3) 


final utterance of it he received the further revelation of its fulfilment within three years; 
so, ¢. g., DELITZSCH, ORELLI. Still others make it post-exilic; so, e. g., SCHWALLY 
(Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. VIII, pp. 207 ff.), Dux, 
CHEYNE (Introduction, etc.), MARTI. 


9Chap. 9:8c-15 must be assigned to a prophet living at a much later day than Amos. 


_ The statements concerning Tyre (1:9, 10), Edom (1:11, 12), Judah (2:4, 5) 
come probably from a later day. 
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Effort of every kind was put forth to bring Israel to her 4:4-13. 
senses, but she would not understand and return; (4) The 

virgin Israel will fall never again to rise up, because she s:1-6,8,9. 
would not seek Yahweh;'* (5) Israel, because of her trans- 5:7, 10-17. 
gressions, will come to grief; (6) Woe upon those who pray 5:18-6:14. 
for Yahweh’s day; woe upon Samaria for her recklessness 

and indifference; Yahweh swears by himself that he will 

crush Israel, by sending against her a hostile nation. 


On the Book of Amos see: the commentaries of W. R. HARPER 
(International Critical Commentary, in press); G. A. SmirH (Ex- 
positor’s Bible); Driver (Cambridge Bible); MitcHELL, ORELLI, 
WELLHAUSEN, Nowack (Kleine Propheten); Marti (Dodekapro- 
pheton); and also W. R. HARPER, “The Utterances of Amos Arranged 
Strophically,” Biblical World, Vol. XII (1898), pp. 86-89, 179-82, 
251-56, 333-38; IDEM, The Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos 
(“Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” 1904); 
CHEYNE, art. “Amos,” Encyclopedia Biblica; VALETON, Amos 
und Hosea; Davipson, Expositor, March and September, 1887; 
TAYLOR, art. ‘“Amos,’’ Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; Bau- 
MANN, Der Aujbau der Amosreden; LéHR, Untersuchungen zum 
Buch Amos; MEINHOLD, Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Band I: Der heilige Rest, pp. 33-63; SEESEMANN, Israel und Juda 
bei Amos und Hosea; RIEDEL, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, 
Vol. I, pp. 19-36; DRIvER, art. “Amos,” SmirH’s Dictionary of the 
Bible (2d ed.); 1pEM, Introduction, etc., pp. 313-18. 


5. Hosea’s domestic experience furnishes both the intro- 
duction to the book and the prophet’s call to be a prophet. 
He marries a wife, Gomer, who is strongly inclined to 
harlotry at the time of marriage; this shows itself, later, in 
the birth of children in sin. She is put away. After awhile 
she is purchased as a slave and put in a place of retention 
“many days.” Just so Israel has become a harlot, going 3:1-s. 
after other gods, and she must be punished,’? that is, 2:2-5, 8-12, 13, 17. 
deprived of all opportunity for worship and for self-govern- 
ment for ‘‘many days.” 

6. Hosea’s sermons, when properly restored, are found 
to be models of poetic and logical skill. In one after 
another he deals with the sins of his times, and endeavors, 
although ineffectually, to lead the people to a correct knowl- 


11Vss. 8, 9 are from a later prophet. 


1zChap. 2:6f., 14-16, 18-23; 1:10—2:1 are four separate and later voices 
describing Israel’s return to Jehovah and his acceptance of her. 
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edge of Jehovah: (1) Israel is led on in wickedness by the 
priests, who encourage the people in idolatry and adultery. 
Let Judah beware of Israel doomed to death. (2) Israel is 
led astray by priests ignorant of Jehovah and therefore 
faithless to him. Twofold punishment will come, frcm 
without, an invading army; from within, anarchy and cor- 
ruption. (3) Israel’s blind and fitful repentance is not 
sufficient to remove the guilt which will one day be manifest 
to all; the situation is one of iniquity, as is plainly seen in 
the assassinations that are taking place, the confusion and 
desperation on every side. (4) Israel, in seeking aid from 
foreign nations, has abandoned Jehovah, and will in turn be 
abandoned to destruction by him. (5) Israel’s self-appointed 
kings and her stubborn idolatry are displeasing to Jehovah 
and will bring destruction. (6) She shall go into exile and 
be deprived of all her accustomed social and religious privi- 
leges. (7) Israel is corrupt; the life of old as well a; young 
is licentious. (8) Israel is wicked in proportion to her pros- 
perity; but an end is coming of all that she has falsely trusted. 
(9) Israel’s history is one of sin and guilt; the fruit of such 
seed is a sad harvest; viz., desolation, destruction, and 


death, even of the king. (10) But yet Israel is a child, and 
Jehovah his father, with all a father’s love in spite of ingrati- 
tude and desertion. (11) The falsity and faithlessness of 
Israel from the very beginning must bring retribution and 
ruin. (12) Israel shall be utterly destroyed and condemned to 
Sheol. (13) An exhortation to repentance and words of hope. 


On the Book of Hosea see: the commentaries by W. R. HARPER 
(International Critical Commentary, in press); G. A. SMitH (Exposi- 
tor’s Bible); CHEYNE (Cambridge Bible); Ewatp, Hitzic, ORELLI, 
WinscHe, Srmson, WELLHAUSEN (Kleine Propheten); Nowack 
(Kleine Propheten); Marti (Dodekapropheton); VALETON (Amos und 
Hosea); and also W. R. Harper, “The Structure of Hosea,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XVII (1900), 
pp. 1-15, Vol. XX (1904), pp. 85-94; OETTLI, Amos und Hosea (1901); 
MEINHOLD, Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Band I: 
Der heilige Rest, pp. 64-88; SEESEMANN, Israel und Juda bei Amos 
und Hosea nebst einem Excurs tiber Hos. I-3; RIEDEL, Alttestament- 
liche Untersuchungen, Vol. I, pp. 1-18; DAvipson, art. “Hosea,” 
Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; W. R. SMirH AND MartTI, art. 
“Hosea,” Encyclopedia Biblica; DRiIvER, Introduction, etc., pp. 
301-7- 
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7. The call of Isaiah occurred about 740 B. C., the Isa., chap. 6. 
story of this call was not made public before 730 B. C.; its 
form and position show that it was intended to serv: as an 
explanation and justification of the severe and terrible 
prophecies which precede it (viz., chaps. 2-5). The word- 
ing of the chapter shows that the prophet had been preaching 
several years before the publication of this call. It includes 
two parts: (1) A vision of the glory of the Holy One of 
Israel; from this we learn Isaiah’s conception of God; (2) 
The commission of the prophet, viz., to be a preacher to his 

- people, but without success, until the sin-stricken nation 
shall be purged by the devasta ion of an invader; the out- 
come of this period of purification will be a “holy seed,” 
something indestructible. 

8. The ideal and the real, as they p esented themselves. 
to Isaiah, about the year 735 B. C., when he was beginning 
his work as preacher, are described most vividly in chaps. 
2-4. 1) Israel’s religion, in the future, will have the place 
of pre-eminence among the world’s nations and will bring 
universal peace ;?3 but (2) this cannot be realized in the pres- 
ent condition of luxury, infidelity, and idolatry; there must 
first come a judgment upon Palestine which will fall upon 
everything in which the nation has wrongly placed its 
dependence, whether (a) inanimate objects, which shall be 
brought low, or (b) idols, which shall be destroyéd, or (c) 
society, of which the entire collapse may be expected, or 
(d) women, whose luxurious tastes have brought ruin upon 
themselves and their husbands—all must be purged; but 
after this punishment has been meted out 3) the ideal con- 
dition will be realized, the remnant will once more prosper; 
those who constitute the citizenship of Zion will be pure 
and holy—all this when the present filth of Zion has been 
purged.'4 

9. The parable of the vineyard and its fruit is one of 
Isaiah’s most characteristic sermons and was preached about 
735 B. C.: (1) The prophet sings a song—he calls it a song 

13This passage, found likewise in Mic. 4:1 ff., was probably placed here by a later 
prophet, to soften the very severe statements that follow. 

14In this passage 2:5, 20, 22; 3:10 f., 18-23, 25 f.; 4:5 f. are probably from a later 
prophet. 
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of love, in which he describes a vineyard (Israel), carefully 
prepared and planted with the choicest vines. by its owner 
(Jehovah). This vineyard, expected to produce grapes, 
yields only wild ones, nothing more than would have grown 
without care and without protection. What will follow? 
Utter destruction of the vineyard by its owner. But (2) of 
what kind of sinners is Israel made up? (a) Avaricious 
monopolists; (b) dissolute debauchees; (c) presumptuous 
fools; (d) perverters of truth; (e) self-conceited skeptics; (f) 
corrupt officials. (3) These will all be destroyed in Jehovah’s 
indignation. 

10. The collapse of Israel is described in a poetic utter- 
ance found in 9:8—10:4 with 5:25-29 as a conclusion. 
The feature of the poem is its refrain which is repeated at 
the close of each stanza: (1) Foreign foes will inflict irrepar- 
able injury; but without avail. (2) Merciless p stilence will 
bring indescribable suffering. (3) Internal strife will intro- 
duce ruin and disaster. (4) Death or captivity is awaiting 
one and all of them. But none of these afflictions has 
brought Israel to her senses she continues as before, and ° 
Jehovah’s hand is still outstretched. Therefore, now, (5) 
they shall be given over to the worst of enemies; an army 
marching swiftly, with perfect outfit, ready for action, invin- 
cible, shall come and take them away.'5 

11. The Syro-Ephraimitish war (735-734 B. C.) fur- 
nished the occasion for some of Isaiah’s most interesting 
work: (1) Israel and Syria propose to force Judah into a 
triple alliance against the aggression of Assyria. (2) Judah 
and Jerusalem are in great distress. (3) Ahaz, who is 
inclined to join hands with Assyria, is told by Isaiah that 
he need not fear; the doom of Israel and Syria is at hand; 
they cannot injure Judah. (4) Because Ahaz is skeptical, 
Isaiah givesa sign—the child (God-is-with-us), and declares 
that before this child is old enough to distinguish good from 
evil, Israel and Syria will be forsaken, and Judah, likewise, will 
be called to suffer. (5) A great devastation will come upon 
Judah, because of the conflict between Assyria and Egypt, and 
the land will become a ruin. (6) Yes, let the people know 
that Israel and Syria will be laid waste before Maher-shalal- 


tsThe position of-10: 1-4 is not satisfactory logically. See MITCHELL, p. 222. 
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hash-baz, the prophet’s son born a little later, is two years 
old; and this calamity to the nation fn the north will include 
also Judah in the south. (7) In these days of disaster let not 
the lack of faith of the people find a place in the heart of the 
prophet or his disciples; Jehovah is the only source of help. 
(8) In these days of darkness, men must not resort to the 
dead, but to the “direction and the admonition.” (9) But 
a day of brightness is coming in which the most northern 
tribes (just carried into captivity) will have first share. 
Instead of darkness there will be light; instead of grief, joy; 
for the tribes, taken into captivity, will throw off the yoke, 
for Assyria’s armies will have been destroyed. The instru- 
ment of deliverance will be the child, the Prince of Peace, 
through whom justice and peace will endure forever. 

12. The jall of Damascus and of Samaria are treated 
likewise in two short pieces: (1) The oracle on Damascus: 17:1-11. 
(a) Damascus and Ephraim will soon perish; but (6) a 
remnant will escape that will be faithful to Jehovah; (c) 
Ephraim falls because she has forsaken Jehovah and adopted 
foreign cults. (2) Samaria in all her haughtin:s; is doomed 
to destruction at Jehovah’s hand. 

On the Book of Isaiah see especially: the commentaries of 
De.itzscH, Ewatp, G. A. SmitH (Expositor’s Bible); SKINNER 
(Cambridge Bible); CHEYNE, ORELLI, DuHM, Marti, DILLMANN, 
Kirret, MITCHELL, and also CHEYNE, Introduction to the Prophecies 
of Isaiah; Driver, Isaiah, His Life and Times (‘Men of the Bible 
Series”); G. A. Smiru, art. “Isaiah,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the 
Bible; CHEYNE, art. “Isaiah,” Encyclopedia Biblica; C. H. H. 
Wric8T, art. “Isaiah,” SmirH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed.). 

13. Micah, a co-worker of Isaiah, brought up in a 
country home (1:1, 14), and speaking from the point of 
view of the masses, rather than that of the upper classes, 
begins his work before 722 B. C. (1:6). Unlike Isaiah he 
has little or no interest in the political situation.t®° The 
essence of his utierance is rebuke and denunciation: (1) 
Jehovah is coming with judgment against Samaria and 
Jerusalem because of the wickedness which is seen in the 
cities, especially Samaria; but the judgment will come also 
upon Jerusalem and upon the country in which the proph- 
et’s own home lies. (2) The sin consists in the outrageous 

16Only chaps. t; 2:1-11 and 3: 1-12 may be assigned to Micah. 
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conduct of those in power, who rob their poorer neighbors 
that they may become richer. Just so they in turn will be 
robbed by foreign invaders. Notwithstanding their remon- 


strance, they shall be carried away, because they plunder my 


people. (3) The kind of a prophet Israel desires is one who 
speaks false things. (4) The ruling classes are ravenous 
savages; the softly speaking prophets shall be confounded, 
the prophet’s own work shall stand; the national sins are 
grievous; Zion shall be plowed as a field. 


On the Book of Micah see especially the commentaries by CHEYNE 
(Cambridge Bible), G. A. SmitH (Expositor’s Bible), Nowack (Kleine 
Propheten), WELLHAUSEN (Kleine Propheten), Marti (Dodeka- 
propheton), ExLHorsT, EWALD, Hitzic, ORELLI, and also DRIVER, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 325-34; 
RyssEL, Untersuchungen tiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des 
Buches Micha (1887); W. R. AND T. K. art. “ Micah,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica; StapE, “‘ Bemerkungen iiber das Buch Micha,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. I, pp. 161-71; 
III, 1-16; IV, 291-97; Nowack, art. ““Micah,’”’ Hastincs’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible. . 


§ 65. Constructive Studies.—In the case of each piece or group of pieces 
cited in §64, 1-13, consider (1) the characteristics of style which it presents; 
(2) its strophic structure and poetical form; (3) any external features or 
historical allusions which show its relationship to the times to which it is 


assigned. 


Isa. 2:20; 3:14; 
230; the words 
ting of As- 

syrta, 7:17, 

. 20; 5:5. 


Isa. 2:5; 7:84; 
9:14f. 


§ 66. Additions and Insertions have been made in the 
prophetic writings by writers of a later date than the original 
author. This fact is now generally acknowledged, although 
there is not always entire agreement as to particular passages 
which may be called late. These insertions and additions 
are of several kinds: 

1. Sometimes a single verse or phrast is introduced by 
way of explanation, or for the purpose of adding a new fact 
of history bearing upon the preceding passage. This may 
be the work (a) of someone who has placed on the margin of 
the MS. a phrase which later finds its way into the text 
itself; the reader or writer, by this addition, interprets, as it 
were, the prophecy or expands it, or brings it up to date; 
or (b) of the editor of the collection who makes such an inser- 
tion to enable him to fit together two more passages not 
closely connected. 
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2. Sometimes the addition or insertion consists of a com- 
plete or partially complete discourse, introduced by an 
editor because it is (a) similar to the original passage, or (0) 
in contrast with it, or (c) needed in view of later information 
or doctrinal idea, to make it more complete from the editor’s 
point of view, or (d) serves as an introduction. “The principal 
additions to Isaiah’s discourses (delivered before 722 B.C.) are 
givenabove. The following are the more important passages 
recognized as late in Amos, Hosea, and Micah, chaps. 1-13. 

a) Amos 1:1; 1:2; 1:9 f.; f.; 2:4 £3 4:7), 8a; 
4:13; 5:8 f.; 6:2; 6:9-114; 8:6; 9:6 f.; 9:8c—15. 

b) Hosea 1:1; 1:7; 1:10—2:1; 2:6f.; 2:14-16; 2:18- 
23; 3:5; 6:11; 8:16, 10, 14; 9:9; 10:3 f., 11b, 11:80, 
ga, 10b, 11, 120; 12:3b-6, 12, 13; 14:6, 7, 9. 

c) Micah 2:12 f. 
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§ 67. Constructive Study.—Take up some of the passages (see above) 
supposed to be late, and (1) ascertain the grounds on which the assignment 
to a later date is alleged to rest; (2) determine the purpose sought to be 


gained by the later writer, or editor, in making the addition. 

§ 68. Later Literary Sources furnishing information 
concerning this period, and aiding toward a better under- 
standing of (1) the institutions, (2) the movements, (3) the 
utterances of the principal characters are to be found as 
follows: 

1. Later traditions in Kings, e. g., the story of Reho- 
boam’s purpose to recover Northern Israel by force of 
arms; the story of the prophet’s denunciation of the altar 
at Bethel; the prophecy of Ahijah concerning Jeroboam’s 
son Abijah; the sending of the companies of troops to seize 
Elijah; the account of the reigns of Jeroboam II. of Israel 
and Azariah of Judah; the explanation of the fall of Samaria. 

2. Later traditions in Chronicles, consisting in large 
part of (a) earlier materials worked over by the Chronicler 
(e. g., the accounts of Asa’s victory over the Cushites, Jehosh- 
aphat’s victory over Moab and Ammon, and the infliction 
of leprosy upon Uzziah), and to a much less extent of the 
original contribution of the Chronicler himself, consisting 


1 Kings 12:20-24; 
12:33—13:34; 
14:1-1852 gs 
1:9-16; 14323- 
29; I5;1-4, 5; 
17: 7-20. 


2 Chron. 14: 9-15; 
20:1-30; 26: 16- 
20, 


chiefly of editorial modifications, and the general handling 


of the material in such a way as to make it represent the 
Chronicler’s own point of view.*? 


17 For analyses of the sources of Chronicles see the literature cited in § 45, n. 3. 
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§ 69. Constructive Study.—It is important to make use of these later 
traditions, and to this end it is suggested that, in the case of the sources 
indicated in § 68, the student— 

1. Secure from some authority the actual Scripture material which 
scholars are accustomed to regard as included in each. 

2. Consider the various points which are thought to be characteristic 
of them. 

3. Study closely the times in which they are claimed to have had their 
origin, and the important ideas of those times. 

4. Note the “traditions” given concerning the period which forms the 
basis of this study, and distinguish the sympathies and antipathies which 
have been transferred from the later period. 

5. Sum up briefly the essential events and ideas which, after due allow- 
ance has been made for such transference, may fairly be regarded as belong- 
ing to the period under consideration. 

§ 70. The Monumental Sources illustrating the period 933-722 B. C. 
are very abundant. They may be grouped as follows: 

1. Egyptian.—A bas-relief on the southern wall of the temple of Amen 
at Karnak representing Shishak as subduing his enemies, and giving the 
names of several cities in Israel and Judah conquered by him upon his raid © 
in the days of Rehoboam (1 Kings 14: 25-28). 

On this inscription and the bearings of Egypt on Israelitish affairs see: DRIVER, 
in HocartH’s Authority and Archeology, pp. 87 f.; Price, The Monuments and the 
Old Testament, pp. 140-42; Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine, pp. 192 f. 

2. Assyrian.—(a) The Monolith inscription of Shalmaneser II. con- 
taining his account of the battle of Karkar (854 B. C.), and mentioning 
Ahab of Israel as one of the allied kings arrayed against him and defeated. 
(b) The black obelisk of Shalmaneser II. representing “‘ Jehu son of Omri” as 
prostrating himself before Shalmaneser and bringing him tribute. (c) The 
tribute of Jehu is mentioned also by Shalmaneser II. in an inscription on a 
paving-stone from Calah. (d) Adad-Nirari III. (812-783 B. C.) includes 
“‘the land of Omri” in the list of countries subjugated in one of his cam- 
paigns. (e) A comparison of the statement of the Babylonian chronicle 
concerning this period, with a corresponding statement of a list of the Baby- 
lonian dynasties establishes the identity of the biblical Pul (2 Kings 15:19) 
with Tiglath-pileser III. (jf) Tiglath-pileser III. mentions Menahem as 
paying tribute in 738 B. C., and names “‘Azriyahu of Ya’udi” as having 
joined forces with Hamath against him and having been repulsed. Until 
within recent years Azriyahu was supposed to be Azariah or Uzziah, king 
of Judah, but it séems more probable that a king of a region in Northern 
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Syria is here alluded to. Tiglath-pileser further describes the expedition 
against Damascus and Northern Israel made in response to the request of 
Ahaz of Judah and states that he slew Pekah and appointed Hoshea as 
king of Israel (2 Kings 16:7 ff.). Tiglath-pileser in an inscription from 
the year 728 B. C. includes Ahaz of Judah among his tributaries. (g) Sar- 
gon, the successor of Shalmaneser IV. who began the siege of Samaria, 
tells of his capture of the city and the deportation of its inhabitants, and in 
three different passages of his inscriptions speaks of having settled various 
peoples in Samaria (2 Kings, chap. 17). 

For the Assyrian inscriptions and the significance of Assyria, in this period see 
especially: R. F. HARPER, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, pp. 33-64; DRIVER, in 
HocartH’s Authority and Archeology, pp. 92-102; PRICE, The Monuments and the 
Old Testament, pp. 148-75; BALL, Light from the East, pp. 158-80; WINCKLER UND 
ZIMMERN, Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament (3d ed., 1902), pp. 41-66, 171-75, 
240-70; G. S. GoopsPEED, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (1902), pp. 
187-247; McCurpy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Vol. I (1895), pp. 261-401 ; 
Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine (1901), pp. 199-245; RoGErs, A History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. II (1900), pp. 72-157; HOMMEL, art. “‘ Assyria,” 
HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, pp. 184-87; L. W. Kino, art. “‘Assyria,”’ 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 1, cols. 370f.; T. G. PINCHES, art. “ Tiglath-pileser,”’ 
ibid., Vol. IV; C. H. W. Jouns, art. “Shalmaneser,” ibid., Vol. IV. 

3. Moabite——The inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, discovered at 
Dibon in 1868, and containing an account in Mesha’s own words of the 
revolt of Moab from Israel mentioned in 2 Kings 3:4, 5. 

On the inscription of Mesha see especially: DRIvER, Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, pp. \xxxv-xciv; DRIVER, art. ‘“Mesha,” Encylopedia Biblica; 
BENNETT, art. “ Moab,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; BALL, Light from the East, 
p- 240; Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, pp. 142-47; STADE, Geschichte 


des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, pp. 532-36; LipzBarsk1, Handbuch der nordsemitischen . 


Epigraphik, pp. 415 f.; G. A. COOKE, A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), 
pp. I-14. 

4. Aramaic.—The inscriptions from Zinjirli dating from the eighth 
century B. C. furnish many illustrations of the religious and political life 
of Northern Syria at this time, and show the dominance of Assyria in the 
whole of Western Asia. 

On the Zinjirli inscriptions see: G. A. CooKE, A Text-Book of North Semitic 
Inscriptions, pp. 159-85; LipzBarskI, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 
Pp. 440-44; Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, ausgefiihrt und herausgegeben im Auftrage 
des Orient-Comités zu Berlin (1893), Parts I, III, pp. 44-54, IV, pp. 55-84; D. H. 
MULLER, “Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Sendschirli,” Wiener Zeitschrijt fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. VII (1893), pp. 33-70, 113-140. 

§ 71. Constructive Study.—Prepare a brief statement upon the essen- 
tial facts in the life and history of Egypt, Assyria, Moab, and Syria during 
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this period, with special reference to their bearing upon the life and thought 
of Israel. 

§ 72. Allusions to the Institutions found in the writings of the period 
throw light upon the non-prophetic and likewise the prophetic religious 
thought of the times. The chief material of this kind is as follows: 

1. The Priest: Exod. 20:6; 1 Kings 18:19-40; Hos. 4:6-9; 5:1; 6:9; 
Amos 7:10-17; Mic. 3:11; Isa. 28:7; Deut. 33:8-11. 

2. The Place of Worship: Exod. 20:24 ff.; 1 Kings 2:28-30; 3:4; 
6: 1-38; 18: 30-38; Amos 2:8; 3:14; 4:4; 5:5; 7:9, 13; 8:14; 9:1; Hos. 4:13, 
15; 8:13; 9:4, 8, 15; 10:8; 12:11; Isa. 1:12; 6:1, 4; Mic. 3:12. 

3- Sacrifice: Exod. 20:24; 23:18; 24:5; 34:25; 1 Kings 3:4; 12: 26-33; 
Isa. 1:11-13; Hos. 3:4; 4:13, 19; 6:6; 8:13; 9:4; 11:2; 13:2; 1 Kings 8:5; 
18: 30-38; 12: 26-33; Deut. 27:6), 7; Amos 4:4f.; 5: 22-25. 

4. Feasts: Exod. 34: 18-25; 23:14-17; 1 Kings 8:2, 65 f.; 12:32 f.; 9:25; 
2 Kings 4:23; Amos 5:21; 8:10; Hos. 2:11; 5°75.9:55 12: 9; Isa. 1:13 f. 

5. The Sabbath: Exod. 20:8-11; 23: 10-12; 34:21; 21: 2-11} 2 Kings 
4:23; 11:5, 7, 9; Amos 8:5; Hos. 2:11; Isa. 1:13. 

6. The Clean and Unclean: Exod. 23:19); 34:26b; 22:31; 2 Kings 
5:10-14; Isa. 6:5; Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3; Isa. 1:16; 6:5. 

7. Prayer: Gen. 18:22 f.; 19:18-22; 20:7, 17; 24:12-14; 25:21; 30:6, 
17, 22; 32:9-12; 35:33 Exod. 3:7, 9; 5:22f.;8:8, 12, 29 ff.; 9: 28 ff.; 10:17 ff.; 
14:10, 15; 15:25; 17:4, 8-15; 32:11-14, 30-32; 33:7-11; 34:9; Numb. 
10:35f.; 11:1-3, 10-15, 18; 12:13}; 14:13-19; 21:7; 23:10; Josh. 7:6-9; 
10:12-14; 24:7; 1 Kings 3:6-9; 18:24-40; 2 Kings 4:33; 6:17-20. 

8. The Vow: Gen. 14:21 ff.; 28:20 ff.; 31:13; Numb. 21: 1-3. 

9. Blessings and Cursings: Gen. 3:14, 17; 4:11; 9:25 f.; 12:3; 27:27-29, 
35, 39f.; 48:15 f.; 49:1-27; Exod. 12:32; 21:17; 23:21, 25-31; Numb. 
22:6; 24:9; Deut. 33:1-29. 

1o. The Ban: Exod. 22:19; Numb. 21:2; Josh. 8: 6 

. The Oath: Gen. 14:22; 15:8-11, 17f.; 21: 22-24; 22:15; 24:1-3, 
87; ter 26:3, 26-31; 31:53; 42:15; 47:29; 50:25; Exod. 13:19; Josh. 
2:12-14, 20; 6:26; 1 Kings 1:13, 17, 30, 51f.; 2:23 f., 36-46. 

12. The Fast: Exod. 34:28; 24:18; 1 Kings 21:9, 12, 27. 

13. Use of Oracles, Urim and Thummim, Ephod, Lot, etc.: Gen. 
24:12-14; 25:22f.; Numb. 24:3, 15; Deut. 33:8; Josh. 16:1; 17:14, 17; 2 
Kings 8:7 ff.; Amos 2:11, 16; Hos. 3:4; Isa. 15:1; 17:14; Mic. 2:5. 

14. Magic, Divination, etc.: Gen. 44:5, 15; Exod. 22:17f.; Numb. 
22:7; 23:23; 2 Kings 9:22; Isa. 2:6; Mic. 3:6f., 11. 

15. Mourning Customs: Gen. 37:34f.; 1 Kings 21:27; 20: st; Amos 
1:16; 8:10; Isa. 3:24; Mic. 1:8, 16. 
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16. Circumcision: Exod. 4:24 ff.; Josh. 5:2f., 9. 

§ 73. Constructive Study.—Upon the basis of the material indicated 
in § 72 formulate a general statement which will characterize the religious 
sentiment of the times as reflected in its institutions in respect to— 

1. Its purity from superstition. 

2. Its stage of advancement. 

3. Its simplicity or complexity. 

4. Its adaptation to agricultural life. 

5. The presence of elements approved or disapproved by the contem- 
porary or later prophets. 

6. The presence of elements common to other Semitic religions. 

7. The presence of elements peculiar to the Hebrew religion. 

8. The relative importance of the religious and moral elements. 

§ 74. Make a Rapid Survey of the Great Characters and 
Events of the period, with a view of determining in each 
case their significance as relating to the general religious 
thought of the times, or to the more specific form of thought 
represented by the prophets, viz.: 

1. The revolt of the ten tribes, with the part played in : Kings 11: 26-40; 
this revolt by the prophets. aged 


2. The organization of Northern Israel by Jeroboam : Kings 12:25— 
I., with the opportunity thus offered for the growth of “*™” 
prophecy. 

3. The invasion o Shishak; its significance to both 1:a5t. 
Israel and Judah. 

4. The civil wars of Israel and Judah, their occasion, 2321-24; 14:30; 


together with the gains and losses incurred therein. are 


5. The revival in Judah under Asa; its form, character, 15: 9-24. 
and results for the future. 

6. The work of Omri and his dynasty; its recognition 16: 15-34, etc. 
in the Assyrian records; and religious significance. 

7. Affiliation with Phoenicia; its occasion; its relation- 16:31. 
ship to the old Canaanitish régime. 

8. The work of Elijah; its significance for later pro- 17:1—19:a1. 
phetic work. 

g. Relations with Syria, that is, Damascus; their bear-. 14:08; gpst-045 
ing upon the historical development of this period. Nig 

10. The beginning of relations with Assyria (the battle 2 Kings 16:7. 
of Karkar) ; its meaning for the future. 

11. Relations with Moab, and Moab’s revolt. tit, 
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1 Kings 16:9 ff. 12. Relations between Syria and Assyria, and their 
meaning from Israel’s point of view. 
1 Kings 18: 19 ff. 13. The growing strength of Baalism under Omri’s 
dynasty. 
a a 9:1—10: 14. The accession of Jehu’s dynasty, with the pro- 
phetic purpose sought to be gained through it. 
a al 13:3-75 15. Relations of Israel, Damascus, and Assyria in the 
times of Jehu’s dynasty. 
a: 1-8:15, 16. The work of Elisha, its political, as well as its 
religious meaning. 
17. The sons of the prophets, their earlier and their 
later position in prophecy. 
sl 18. The reigns of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah, as repre- 
Se ad senting the highest political and commercial development 
reached by Israel and Judah. 
19. Amos and his work; its antecedents and its results. 
20. Hosea and his work, in relation to Amos. : 
Isa. chaps. 2-5, 6, 21. Isaiah’s early work in Judah. 
mie. 2:13:29. 22. Micah and his work. 
2 Kings pies eee The Syro-Ephraimitish war, its purpose and its 
issue. 
24. The capture of Damascus by Tiglath-pileser. 
25. The attitude of Egypt in the days o the Northern 
Kingdom. 
26. The Palestinian revolt against Assyria, its occasion 
and the outcome. 
2 Kings, chap. 17. 27. The capture of Samaria by Sargon, its meaning in 
the development of Israelitish religion and thought. 


On the history of this period see: Ewa.p, History of Israel, Vol. IV, pp. 1-200; 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 457-77; KittTEL, History of 
the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 205-311; Kent, A History of the Hebrew People, Vol. I, pp. 
3-45, 98-104; GUTHE, art. “Israel” §§ 28-32, Encylopedia Biblica; F. H. Woops, art. 
“Kingdom of Israel,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; OttTLEY, A Short History 
of the Jews to the Roman Period, pp. 158-92; WADE, Old Testament History, pp. 312-64; 
H. P. Smitu, Old Testament History, pp. 177-237; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
Vol. I, pp. 344-57, 519-602; GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 129-94; WINCK- 
LER, Geschichte Israels in Einzeldarstellungen, Teil, I, pp 133-55, 160-71. 


§ 75. Constructive Study.—Consider the general religious progress 
indicated by these events and movements, and formulate the same pro- 
visionally under the heads given below. This provisional statement will 
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be used later in securing a still more accurate expression of the thought of 
the period. 

The nation’s conception of Jehovah. 

The existence of other gods than Jehovah. 

Faith in Jehovah’s power to deliver. 

Development of methods of worship. 

Israel’s attitude toward other peoples. 

Israel’s conception of its own future. 

Current opinion as to the rewards of righteousness. 
Current opinion as to the consequence of sin. 

. The standard of conduct in higher and lower classes. 

10. The general state of religion. 

11. Means of religious propaganda. 

12. The Northern Kingdom, in contrast with the Southern, from a reli- 
gious point of view. 

§ 76. The Historical Background of this period is before us, including, 
as it does, (1) the literary activity of the times, (2) the institutional history, 
(3) the contemporaneous history, (4) the great lives and movements inside 
the nation itself. Our next task is to ask and, as definitely as possible, to 
answer these questions: What was the actual product of prophetic activity 
in this historical period ? What general and particular results were achieved 
by the prophets in connection with this historical epoch? What new truth 
was contributed by them? What old truth received new emphasis, and 
took on new expression? In brief, what did the world of thought possess 
at the end of this period which it would not have possessed if in the history 
of Northern Israel there had been no prophets ? 
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Lxploration and Discovery. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec- 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has 
made the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 23. 
‘BAGDAD, June 11, 1904. 

“‘WE reached Bagdad June 1 by way of Affedj, Nippur, and Hillah. 
I arranged with Sheikh Selman to maintain eight watchmen at Bismya 
at an expense of one lira each per month, and he has given me a sennet 
or contract to protect the house and its contents, and to prevent digging 
at the ruins during my absence. Should he not keep this contract, he is 
responsible to the government, for a sennet is a thing of power among the 
Arabs. We then took boats for Affedj and the next morning visited Nippur. 

““A comparison of Nippur with Bismya was of extreme interest to me. 
The ruins are almost identical in shape and are similarly divided by canals. 
At Nippur the temple is on the side of the canal; at Bismya, upon an island 
in it. Nippur is fully three times as high as Bismya, but Bismya is the 
greater in extent, and it is only along the ‘southwestern border that it is a 
little higher than the desert level. At Nippur the ruins on the surface are 
comparatively modern; at Bismya, Sargonic and pre-Sargonic ruins are 
on the surface. At Nippur nine-tenths are post-Sargonic; at Bismya nine- 
tenths are pre-Sargonic. The bricks from Nippur are mostly square, or 
of late Babylonian origin; few are plano-convex. I did see three small 
bricks with two grooves. At Bismya there are few square bricks. Ninety 
per cent. are either plano-convex or grooved, showing that Bismya was a 
ruin before Nippur had risen to importance. At Nippur the canal and 
vegetation about may have assisted greatly in raising the general level of 
the land; at Bismya the sandstorms have worn away the ruins, and the 
desert level has changed but slightly since the earliest times. Consequently, 
the amount of work required to excavate at Nippur is many times greater, 
for the antiquities are deep and dirt must be carried to a greater distance; 
at Bismya the most ancient objects are on or near the surface, and the dirt, 
comparatively little in quantity, may be left near the excavations. I am 
confident that during the five months’ work at Bismya as great a portion 
of the ruin has been excavated as the three expeditions to Nippur have 
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accomplished. An estimate that one-fifth of each ruin has been excavated 
would not be far out of the way. In results, we cannot expect to find objects 
in such large quantities as have been found at Nippur. Bismya has nothing 
post-Christian, no Parthian coffins, no Hebrew bowls, and but few late 
Babylonian tablets. Ninety per cent. of the objects of value found at 
Bismya are pre-Sargonic, therefore less in quantity, but greater in value. 
“‘Excavations may be carried on at Nippur with the greatest ease. 
There are no sandstorms of importance, for the oldest trenches are not 


Fic. 18.—A Group of El-Bedin Arabs. 


filled. A deep trench in Bismya would be filled in a month. Nippur 
is surrounded by cultivated land, and good soft water is always at hand. 
At Bismya we are five miles from water, excepting that from our own well, 
and that is rapidly becoming bitter. There is only barren sand about us. 
The difference in temperature at the two ruins in summer time must be 
about 15°. Affedj close to Nippur has a good market and affords protec- 
tion by people who are not quite Bedawi. At Bismya it is difficult to obtain 
money; provisions of all kinds are brought from a good distance, and all 
our dealings are with the most noted of the desert robber tribes, the El-Bedin. 
While Nippur is in a malarial district, I do not think that malaria at Bismya 
is possible. i 

“As we left Bismya, cholera was raging at Diwanieh and other places 
in the vicinity, and we escaped quarantine at Hillah by presenting a paper 
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stating that we had not touched at any infected places, and by the payment 
of a baksheesh. At Hillah it was very difficult to get a carriage to Bagdad, 
as people were trying to leave. Since then cholera has broken out at both 
Hillah and Bagdad. 

“In Bagdad we have rented a house near the consulates. Iam retaining 
Ahmud and the two servants whom I wish to take back to Bismya. Haidar 
Bey, the commissioner, has taken a house near by. 

“You probably have long known the pronunciation of UD.NUN.KI. 
In the Briinnow which has just arrived I notice that it may be pronounced 
‘Adab,’ and I am wondering if the name Adappa can be the same. I have 
no means of determining it here. It is certain that Bismya is not Isin; it 
may be Adappa.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BABYLONIAN BRICK. 


i ‘“‘ BisMYA presents an unusually rich collection of the bricks employed 
y in the construction of its temple, palaces, and city wall. Already forty- 
| three varieties have been discovered, and as the excavations progress the 
aq number will likely be somewhat increased. Apart from the mud bricks 
} or libbin, common at every period and in every part of Mesopotamia, the 
‘ bricks of Bismya may be roughly divided into three groups. 

: “The first of these consists of the so-called plano-convex bricks, flat on 
one side and rounded on the other, and not unlike a si iall flat loaf of baker’s 
bread. Sometimes the corners are slightly rounded, and the upper side bears 
the marks of the workman’s fingers as he shaped the soft clay in the mold 
before it was baked. Less frequently the upper surface bears the impres- 
sion of a thumb to distinguish it frorh the bricks of earlier builders, The 
: thumb impressions may be called the ancestor of the brick inscription. The 
a material employed in the plano-convex bricks is rather coarse and is burned 
to a dark red color. 

“ The bricks of the second group are large, thin, and flat, or slightly con- 
vex, and on the upper side of each are one or more deep grooves formed 
i by drawing the fingers across the soft clay. The grooves may run length- 
- wise along the center of the brick, or diagonally from an upper corner to 
a lower; or a second groove may be added, forming a St. Andrew’s cross. 
Instead of a single groove, two, three, four, or even five grooves may run 
parallel to each other and in the same general directions as the single groove. 
The combinations which appear on the bricks from Bismya are represented 
in the accompanying diagrams; others may yet be discovered. That the 
grooves, varying in number and position as they do, have a purpose, there 
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is no doubt. Each building, unless repaired or reconstructed by a later 
ruler, is built entirely of bricks bearing the same mark, while the parts 
repaired or reconstructed are composed of bricks with marks formed 
by a greater number of grooves, or with the same number arranged in a 
different position. The grooves which are the development of the thumb 
mark of the plano-convex bricks are therefore the private marks of the 
royal builders and a forerunner of the brick inscriptions. The bricks of 
this group appear in two sizes, the larger averaging 36, the smaller about 


Fic. 19.—Bricks from Bismya. 


26 cm.,in length. The material is finer-grained than in the plano-convex 
bricks, and it is seldom baked to a red color. The prevailing color is a 
dirty yellow. 

“The third group consists of square bricks. The largest of these, and 
probably the first in point of time, are from Sargon I., measuring 46 X46X9 
cm. The more common size, averaging about 3030 X6 cm., resembles 
the Nebuchadnezzar bricks, while others are about half that size. Grooves 
appear only in the earlier bricks of this group, for they had given way to 
the more satisfactory inscription. The quality of the material and the 
color vary exceedingly. 

“In a temple which has undergone constant repairs for three thousand 
years or more, as the temple at Bismya, the lowest burned bricks which 
are ever found are the plano-convex; they are therefore the most ancient. 
At an earlier period only mud bricks and limestone blocks (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) 
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(23) 46X 46X 9 
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were employed. The lowest, and therefore the earliest, of the plano- 
convex bricks were very small, 20X13 cm., and had rounded corners (Nos. 
4 and 5). Later they were slightly larger, with square corners (No. 6), 
and also with an impression of the thumb (No. 7)—a distinguishing mark 
of the builder, instead of the indefinite finger marks. 

“It is but a step from the bricks of the first group to those of the second; 
they are simply larger, thinner, and flatter. When found together with 
the plano-convex bricks, they are always above, and are always in a stratum 
below the square bricks, if they too are found. They are therefore later 
than the plano-convex bricks and earlier than the square bricks. A study 
of the relative positions of the long grooved bricks (and the temple and 
other buildings at Bismya afford ample opportunity) has revealed the 
growth of the system of marking the bricks by means of grooves, and con- 
sequently the comparative ages of the bricks. Although an ungrooved 
oblong brick (No. 8) may have been the connecting link between the plano- 
convex and the grooved bricks, it is certain that the earliest of the latter 
contained but a single groove running lengthwise through the center 
(No. 9). It was followed by a brick with one groove running from corner 
to corner (No. 10), and that again by the brick with two grooves forming 
a St. Andrew’s cross (No. 11). This series of one-grooved bricks undoubt- ° 
edly represents three generations of builders. A builder of the fourth 
generation, to distinguish his building from those of his father and grand- 
father, marked his bricks with two grooves (Nos. 12 and 13), beginning 
a new series. While it is not possible to say with certainty that the order 
of development was in every case as it is represented in the diagram, it is 
certain that the bricks with one groove were first employed, then those 
with two, later with three, still later with four or five. 

“The four- or five-grooved bricks were followed by the large square 
bricks, probably of Sargon (No. 23); yet none with his inscriptions have been 
found at Bismya. The next builder, possibly Naram Sin, may have found 
it practicable to use a smaller square brick, and, to distinguish it from those 
of his father, added two grooves (No. 25). By the time of Gimil Sin and 
Dungi, 2700 B. C., the brick had assumed the size and shape which it 
retained with slight variations to the end of the Babylonian empire, or even 
to the present time. The distinguishing feature was no longer the groove, 
but the inscription which they bore; sometimes it was stamped, sometimes 
written; sometimes it was on the bottom face, or less frequently upon one 
or two or even upon all the edges and one face; or if the royal builder was 
less ambitious, no inscription whatever appeared. The latest inscribed 
brick yet found at Bismya bears the name of Kurigalzu, 1300 B. C. (No. 41). 
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“While bricks with one groove or with three round holes have been 
found at Fara, and bricks with two grooves have been found at Nippur, 
it is only at Bismya that there has appeared a series sufficiently complete 
to enable one to trace their development and to determine their relative 
age. It still remains to learn the names and dates of these royal builders 
who employed the grooves to distinguish the building which they con- 
structed. In time we shall know. However, already this series of bricks 
has taught us that at least fifteen rulers lived between the time of the last 
king who employed the plano-convex bricks and of Sargon I.; inscriptions 
found in connection with these bricks may tell us the names of some of 
the rulers. Not only this; the series of bricks will tell us also the relative 
age of every very ancient structure and ruin in Babylonia, and present 
proof by the side of which paleographic evidence, even when at hand, 
must be of secondary value.” 


RoBERT FRANcIs HARPER, Director. 


HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 
August 25, 1904. 
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The Religious Coucation Association. 


Mocs progress has been made in the growth and work of the Associa- 
tion during the first half of the second year. There are now nearly two 
thousand members, among them many of the-leaders in education and in 
religion; also colleges, schools, and libraries; but the membership consists 
mainly of those capable, enlightened, official workers throughout the coun- 
try who are improving the religious education of our time. All the reli- 
gious denominations are represented, every state in the Union has members, 
and nearly every foreign country as well. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF ADDRESSES AND RECORDS. 


The volume of Proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention, which has 
been passing through the press during the months since that meeting, 
will be published on September 10. It contains ninety-six addresses, dealing 
specifically with many of the most important matters in religious and 
moral education. In comparison with the first volume published a year 
ago the new volume contains twice as much material; and the treatment ~ 
advances from the general character, which belonged to the addresses of 
the first Convention, to the specific study of special practical problems. 

‘The Bible in Religious Experience” is discussed by Professor Thomas 
C. Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, Bishop Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Edward Judson, Pastor of the 
Memorial Baptist Church. ‘Religious Education in the Home” is the 
striking and helpful subject of seven addresses by Dr. Ira Landrith, General 
Secretary of the R. E. A., Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, Examiner of the Board of Education, 
New York, Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., Professor H. H. Horne, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
Miss Mary E. Hutcheson, Columbus, O., and Rev. Charles L. Fry, Pastor 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. ‘‘The Bible in Education” 
is most ably discussed in six addresses by Professor John E. McFadyen, 
of Knox College, Toronto, Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, Newark, N. J., 
Professor George E. Dawson, of the Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, Hartford, Conn., President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., President Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College 
So. Hadley, Mass., and Bishop W. F. McDowell, of Chicago. A notable 
paper is President ‘Chgrles Cuthbert Hall’s “Annual Survey of Progress 
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in Religious and Moral Education.” Another of the greatest and most 
useful contributions of the convention is that by Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, of Harvard University, on ‘‘The Bible’s Recognition of the 
Social Needs and Relationships of Man.” 

Among the departmental addresses those upon the problems of the | 
Sunday school will attract wide attention. ‘‘The Present Conditions in the 
Sunday School” were discussed by Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, of Trenton, 
N. J., Dr. W. C. Bitting, of New York city, Delbert S. Ullrick, of Berwyn, 
Ill., Dr. George R, Merrill, of Minneapolis, Minn., S. H. Williams, of 
Glastonbury, Conn., Rev. Lester Bradner, Providence, R. I., and Dr. A. 
E. Dunning, of Boston, Mass. ‘‘The Sunday-School Teacher’ was the 
subject of addresses by Professor George W. Pease, of Hartford, Conn., 
and Dean J. B. Van Meter, of Baltimore, Md. ‘The Graded Curricu- 
lum” was most ably and clearly treated by Edward P. St. John, Superin- 
tendent of the New York State Sunday School Association, Professor E. 
D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, Dr. S. B. Haslett, of Worcester, 
Mass., and Dr. G. W. Mead, of Newport, R. I. 

The relation of the public schools to religious and moral education is 
given probably the ablest discussion it has ever received, in the depart- 
mental papers by Dr. Ray Greene Huling, of Cambridge, Mass., Professor 
H. H. Horne, of Hanover, N. H., Dr. J. Remsen Bishop, of Cincinnati, O., 
Professor George E. Horr, of Newton Centre, Mass., Professor Levi Seeley, 
of Trenton, N. J., Superintendent John W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind., Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, of New York, President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., Dr. C. N. McAllister, of New Haven, Conn., and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

In addition to the addresses here indicated, there are fifty-five more of 
equal length, on no less important subjects, and by speakers as eminent 
and authoritative as those already named. . 

The new volume will contain over six hundred pages. It goes free to all 
members of the Association. By others it can be purchased from the Exec- 
utive Office of the Association, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, for $2. There 
will be a general consensus of opinion that this is the most important 
book in existence on the subject of religious and moral education. 


OFFICERS’ MEETINGS ON SEPTEMBER 22 IN ST. LOUIS. 


An important series of meetings of the officers of the Association is 
being arranged for Thursday, September 22, at St. Louis. During the 
week September 19-25 occurs the International Congress of Arts and 
Science in connection with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. A printed 
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program of the Congress can be secured by application to the officers of 
the Exposition. It will be unquestionably the most remarkable review of 
all knowledge past and present that has ever been made, and hundreds of 
the most eminent scholars of Germany, England; France, and America 
have been secured to read papers. This intellectual feast of the Exposition 
will bring together to an extraordinary degree the leaders in education and 
religion. ‘The occasion therefore forms an opportune time for a gathering 
of the officers of the Association, similar to that held in Boston a year ago in 
connection with the National Educational Association. The plans for the 
next Annual Convention and for the work of the Association during the 
fall and winter will be arranged, and the Executive Committees of Depart- 
ments will meet to work upon their several problems. 


BIBLE SUNDAY WILL BE SEPTEMBER 25. 

Bible Sunday, which was advocated by this Association last year and 
observed by thousands under the direct or indirect influence of the Asso- 
ciation, has been set this year for Sunday, September 25. This is the day 
in the International Congress at St. Louis on which the subject of Religion 
is to be especially presented in two great sessions in the main assembly hall 
on the Exposition grounds. The time therefore is a particularly fitting: 
one for the churches of America to turn their thought to the inauguration 
of Bible.study for the year before them. The various agencies which pro- 
mote the observance of a Bible Sunday, such as the American Bible Society, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Epworth League, and others, 
are arranging to unite on September 25 for this purpose. The usefulness of 
observing such a day at the beginning of the school year must occur to 
anyone who thinks of it. It is the opportunity of the pastor and of the 
Sunday school to impress the value of Bible study upon all whom they 
reach, and to set in motion those organizations and activities for Bible 
study which should begin in the fall and continue during the winter. People 
well understand that the Bible has a larger message for the present gen- 
eration than it is now able to give because of neglected, inadequate, or 
poorly guided study. Bible Sunday é¢ach autumn should therefore be the 
time of all the year when united, earnest, and intelligent effort should be 
made to correct these defective conditions. 


AUTUMN CONFERENCES OF THE R. E. A. 


Important plans are being made by the Executive Board for the holding 
of city and district conferences on Religious Education in many parts of 
the United States this fall. The spread of the ideas, principles, and stimu- 
lus of the Association cannot be accomplished rapidly enough by the Annual 
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Convention alone. It is highly desirable that the officers, members, and 
friends of the Association should arrange meetings in many places to con- 
sider the problems and plan ways of promoting religious education. A 
series of conferences held during the months of October and November in 
many cities will do much to bring together the workers in this field, and to 
increase thought and activity along these lines. In the theological seminaries 
also, and in the colleges, it will be useful to arrange conferences in order 
that the importance and nature of religious education may be seen. 

LOCAL GUILDS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Announcement was made in Official Bulletin No. 3 of the Association 
that the way was open for the formation of Local Guilds of the Religious 
Education Association in any and all localities. The outline of a consti- 
tution for such Guilds was also furnished in the Bulletin. Several such 
local organizations have already been made, and are grappling enthusi- 
astically and wisely with the great problems. At Winsted, Conn.; at 
Swarthmore, Pa.; at Evanston, Ill.; at Winnetka, Ill.; at Ashland, O.; 
and in Chicago, Guilds of from twenty-five to one hundred members have 
been established, and have set out upon their work. It is clear that by 
means of such local organizations the work of the Association can be most 
effectively brought to all who desire its assistance and stimulus. The 
further organization of Guilds is desired by the Association. Officers 
and members everywhere are invited to localize and to promote the move- 
ment in this way. 

THE NEXT ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Plans are well advanced for the third Annual Convention, which will 
be held in February, 1905. The exact date, and the place of meeting, will 
be determined by the Board of Directors on September 22 at St. Louis. 
The theme of the Convention will be: “The Aims of Religious Educa- 
tion.” A carefully planned series of addresses, by some of the ablest men 
of the present generation, will show specifically what ought to be accom- 
plished by this movement, and will discuss the best means to this end. 
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The American Tnstitute of Sacred Literature. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1904-5. 


The opportunities offered by the InstiruTE this vear will appeal to 
ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and others having 
in charge the religious education of either children or adults. 

There is a constantly increasing desire on the part of the general public 
to know what scholarship says about the Bible, and at the same time a feel- 
ing of hesitation lest some of the fundamental conceptigns necessary to one 
who would keep the Bible as his guide in the religious life be destroyed by 
the investigations of scholarship. .The fact that these fundamental con- 
ceptions are infinitely strengthened and verified by scholarship is one that 
should be proclaimed from every pulpit and by every teacher. But this 
can be confidently done only when ministers and teachers become so familiar 
with the results of investigation that they experience for themselves the 
energy and fortification of convictions which come from the re-enforcement 
of the highest conceptions of Christian living through the study of the Bible 
by modern methods. 

The InstITUTE offers to its constituents this year forty-six courses of 
study, varying in degree of difficulty and expense from the simple ele- 
mentary outline courses to the most advanced correspondence courses. 

In its outline study courses, which have already been followed by sixty 
thousand persons, an important change is made this year. These courses 
have formerly been conducted by means of study bulletins mailed monthly 
to the students. They are now issued only in bound form, each course 
in a separate volume. The Principal’s monthly letters have been retained 
in the volume, and the study material is presented exactly as before, as are 
also the review questions. Duplicate question sheets, to be returned for 
credit and certificate, will be provided as before when desired. It is 
expected that the improved form, permitting as it does the survey of the 
whole work from the beginning, will add greatly to the convenience and 
popularity of the courses. 

The fee for membership and material is increased only by a charge of 
four cents for postage on the volume. The subjects in the outline series 
are: ‘The Life of the Christ,” a study of the material contained in the four 
gospels; ‘‘The Foreshadowings of the Christ,” a study of Old Testament 
history and prophecy with special reference to the development of the 
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Messianic ideal; ‘‘The Founding of the Christian Church,” a study of the 
Acts and the epistles in their historic relation; “‘The Work of the Old 
Testament Sages,” a simple study of the ethics and the philosophy of the 
sages as presented in the work of the prophets, and in the books of Job, 
the Song of Songs, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; “The Work of the Old 
Testament Priests,’ a study of the development of ideas concerning wor- 
ship throughout the Old Testament ; “‘ The Social and Ethical Teachings 
of Jesus,” a study of the teaching of Jesus concerning such questions as 
wealth, the state, the family, sin, faith, repentance, God, mankind, etc. 

The order in which the subjects are named is a good order in which to 
study the courses, if there is no preference on the part of the leader of the 
class. Leaders of clubs are provided with a pamphlet giving suggestions 
for conducting the club, and programs for a fortnightly meeting. The 
material is, however, equally adapted to individual study in the home where 
no club exists. 

The most important new departure of the INst1TUTE is in the addition 
of the Sunday-school teacher-training courses, recently noted in the 
BreLicAL WorLp. The subjects offered are: ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Bible for Teachers of Children,” (2) ‘‘An Introduction to the Bible for 
Teachers of Young People and Adults,” (3) ‘The Adaptation of the Funda- 
mental Principles of Psychology and Pedagogy to Sunday-School Teaching,’» 
(4) “‘A Rapid Survey of the Life of Christ,” (5) “‘A Rapid Survey of the 
Life of Paul,” (6) ‘‘A Rapid Survey of Old Testament History,” (7) ‘“‘A 
Preview of the International Lessons for tgo4-5,” (8) “‘Kindergarten 
Principles and their Adaptation to Primary Work,” (9) ‘‘The Organization 
and Administration of the Sunday gece. ” and (10) ‘‘A Preview of The 
Bible Study Union Lessons for 1904-5.” 

Students are at work in the first two and the eighth of these inchs, 
with great pleasure and satisfaction. These pupils vary in degree of attain- 
ment and experience, from the graduate of a Bible Training School, to the 
young woman with no experience as‘yet who is simply aiming to teach in 
the Sunday school ‘‘when she is equipped for it.” It is without doubt true 
that the courses, involving as they do rapid reading of large portions of 
biblical material, reference to such books as are available, a weekly written 
recitation, and a report upon some original work, demand more of the stu- 
dent teacher than any training courses in the field. But it is equally true 
that they are proportionately more valuable’ from an educational point of 
view. No school can better spend its money than by paying the smalj 
tuition fee—five dollars—for one teacher each year, and adding a few 
good reference books to its library for the use of this teacher and others. 
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After October 1 students will be enrolled in all the courses except No. 9 
above, which will be postponed a few months. If the process of training 
teachers one by one seems too slow and a larger expenditure of funds is 
not desirable in any school, the teacher receiving the training may transfer 
it to a group of teachers, so far as her ability and time permit. If the study 
must be started in any given school with but one teacher, the leaven will 
surely work through the whole teaching body sooner or later. 

A change in the plan of the Professional Reading Courses is to be made 
at once. Formerly the membership in the Reading Guild was limited by 
the condition of a subscription to the BrBLicaAL Wor Lp or the American 
Journal of Theology. The new plan involves no subscription, but calls 
for a membership fee of one dollar, for which the book list and special 
reviews are furnished. A complete syllabus for study with each course 
is to be prepared. The student will also receive upon enrolling a coupon 
entitling him to a proportionate rebate upon the subscription price of any 
one of several magazines for the year of his membership. 

The following subjects are offered in the Professional Reading Courses: 
(1) “The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch,” (2) “Old 
Testament Prophecy,” (3) “The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Psalter,” (4) ‘‘The Life of Jesus the Christ,” (5) ‘‘The Apostolic Age,” (6) . 
‘The Problems Connected with the Gospel of John,” (7) ‘Christianity and 
Social Problems,” (8) ‘‘The Preparation of Sermons,” (9) ‘“‘The Teaching 
of Jesus,” (10) ‘‘The History of Israel,” (11) ‘‘The Wisdom Literature,” 
(12) ‘“‘The Teaching of the Apostles,” (13) ‘‘The Post-Apostolic Era,” 
(14) ‘‘Ten Notable New Books (1901-2).”” Two new courses will be added 
January first. 

The further work of the Inst1TUTE includes four thorough correspond- 
ence courses in Hebrew, three in New Testament Greek, three in the 
English Old Testament, and six in the English New Testament. Every 
minister ought to be working in some thorough course as his time permits. 
A special campaign, with a purpose of reviving interest in the staily of 
Hebrew, will be undertaken this year. 

A great obstacle to the progress of the INstITUTE work lies in the fact 
that it has no endowment and consequently an insufficient income to enable 
it to advertise extensively. It is therefore necessary to enlist in the service 
of promotion the friends of the work. All such who read these pages are 
urged to equip themselves with printed matter by application to the head- 
quarters of the InstiruTE. (Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl.), and to circulate such 
matter freely among their friends and others whom they wish to interest 
in the opportunities offered. 
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Last winter Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who previously had discov- 
ered at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt the important third-century papyrus 
containing seven or eight sayings of Jesus, were so fortunate as to find 
some additional material of a similar kind. This material has just been 
issued in pamphlet form by Henry Frowde (London and New York). 
The contents of the new papyrus will be given our readers next month. 

ProressoR KEMPER FULLERTON, of Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, has been called to the chair of Old Testament interpretation 
at Oberlin Theological Seminary, and enters upon his new work this fall. 
The Oberlin chair was left vacant by Professor Julius Bewer’s acceptance 
of a chair at Union Theological Seminary, New York city. Professor 
Fullerton was a graduate of Princeton University in 1888, and of Union 
Theological Seminary in 1891. As the Seminary fellow, he spent two 
years in study at Berlin. On his return to America in 1893 he assumed 
the chair at Lane Theological Seminary which he now leaves. 

__ A Syllabus of Religious Education is the title of a thirty-two page pam- 
phlet published by Dr. Richard M. Hodge, Director of Extension Courses 
for Lay Students at the Union Theological Seminary, New York city. 
This syllabus, prepared for a class in religious education at the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is one of the most helpful publications in 
the field of religious education. It is an entire brief introduction to the 
subject, treating of the training of children, nature, curriculum, educa- 
tional methods, and Sunday-school organization. The problems of religious 
education are well stated and clearly arranged, with detailed references to 
the best books in which the study may be made. In addition a carefully 
and ably prepared bibliography is provided, exhibiting the most useful 
books on all phases of religious education. Dr. Hodge has been the first 
to put into compact form a synopsis of this important new field, and his 
syllabus is fitted to be widely useful in showing what is to be done in 
the way of religious education, and how to accomplish it. The pamphlet 
can be obtained of the author; the price of it is 15 cents. 


THE PALESTINIAN TRAVEL-STUDY CLASS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE Travel-Study Class of the University of Chicago, which was this 
year under the direction of Professor Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., recently 
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completed a course of nearly five months’ travel and study in the Orient. 
There were twenty-three members of the class, ten of whom were ladies. 
The party started on January 30, 1904, from Boston, under the business 
management of Messrs. H. W. Dunning & Co. of that city. On the 
steamer from Boston to Alexandria two daily lectures and an additional 
conference hour were regular features of the preparation for the work that 
was later to be done. A week was spent in Egypt, including short stops 
at Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor, Karnak, and Port Said, during which the 
biblical materials relating to Egypt were reviewed. The party arrived at 
Jaffa on Thursday, February 25, and began a systematic study of biblical 
geography, history and archeology, and of Palestinian excavations. Sev- 
enteen days were spent in Jerusalem and the vicinity, including visits to 
Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, the Dead Sea and Jordan, Mar Saba, Nebi 
Samwil, and Gezer, where Mr. Macalister is conducting interesting exca- 
vations in behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. During this period, 
in addition to the regular class work and lectures by the leader, special 
lectures were delivered by Professor Lewis B. Paton, annual director of 
the American School of Archzology in Jerusalem; by Dr. E. W. G. Master- 
man, of the English Mission Hospital, whose articles on Palestinian life 
are familiar to readers of the Brsticat Wor tp; by his colleague, Dr. 
Wheeler, a specialist in modern Jewish life in Jerusalem; by Dr. Selah 
Merrill, the informed and well-known American consul in Jerusalem; 
and by Mr. Richard Hughes, of the Hughes Hotel, a man whose acquaint- 
ance with Jerusalem and personal interest in its history made of special 
value the excursions taken under his direction. 

On Monday, March 14, the party started northward on a camping- 
tour of two weeks, proceeding leisurely to permit of daily lectures and 
studies at all points of interest visited. ‘The camp was pitched successively 
at such places as Ramallah, Bethel, Lubbin, Huwara, Nablis, Samaria, 
_ Dothan, Jenin, Nain, Debiriyeh, Mt. Tabor, Tiberias (from which place 
the Sea of Galilee was studied during a two-days’ stay), Cana, Nazareth, 
Harosheth, Haifa and Mt. Carmel, Acre, Achzib, Tyre, Sidon and Beirit. 
From this point a journey to Baalbek and Damascus was made by rail, 
and after the return to Beirfit a coasting-trip was made to Tripoli, Cyprus, 
Mersina (from which Tarsus was visited by train), Rhodes, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Athens, Corinth and Patras, from which place the party 
returned to Naples and through Europe homeward. 

From several of these places side excursions were made to interesting 
points in the vicinity, such as Gideon’s Fountain, the Place of Sacrifice at 
the southern end of Mt. Carmel, and the various points on the Sea of 
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Galilee. At all places where it was possible, special addresses and lec- 
tures were secured from local residents, missionaries, officials, and others. 
The work of the class was accomplished under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of season and weather; little rain fell during the period of 
work, and the health of the party remained normal throughout the journey. 
All the members were regularly enrolled students of the University of 
Chicago, doing actual class work each day. In addition to the general 
lines of study, each member of the class worked upon a particular subject 
on which a class thesis is being prepared. 

At Sidon news reached the class of the sad death of Mrs. Paton. In 
company with Dr. Masterman and his sister, Professor Paton and his wife 
were making the journey east of the Jordan. During the second day of 
the trip, on a level path and without apparent cause, Mrs. Paton fell from 
her horse, and was taken up unconscious. As soon as possible she was 
removed to the nearest station of the East-Jordan railroad, whose officials 
soon prepared a train on which the party started for Damascus. Before 
that city was reached, however, Mrs. Paton died, without regaining con- 
sciousness. She was buried in the Protestant Cemetery at Damascus. 
When the class reached Damascus, Mrs. Paton’s grave was visited. She 
and Professor Paton had been exceedingly kind and helpful to the party 
during its period of study at Jerusalem. As a memorial to Mrs. Paton, 
an offering of fifty dollars made by the class to the English Mission Hos- 
pital through Dr. Masterman was used to establish a new cot, which 
bears the following inscription: 

THIS COT IS PURCHASED AND PRESENTED TO 
THE ENGLISH MISSION HOSPITAL 
JERUSALEM 
By SomE MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
IN MEMORY OF 
SUVIA DAVISON 
WIFE OF 
LEwis BAyYLIs PATON 
WHO DIED MARCH 20, 1904, AS THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT WHEN 
TRAVELING EAST OF THE JORDAN ‘ 

An effort will be made by the members of the class to keep this fund 
alive as an annual gift to the hospital, which, under the efficient direction 
of Drs. Masterman and Wheeler, is doing a noble work in its care of the 
Jews in Jerusalem. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Book of Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. By PRores- 
sor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford University, Eng. [Westminster 
Commentaries.] New York: E. G. Gorham, 1904. Pp. lxxiv+ 
420. 

Genesis is the great book of the Old Testament, surpassing all others 
in interest, and in presenting the most profound and the most vital questions 
concerning the Bible and divine revelation. Its chapters have in the past 
furnished the battle-grounds for the so-called conflicts between science and 
religion, and in recent years no portion of the Holy Writ has been more 
directly affected by archzological discoveries in the East. So far-reaching 
and so rapid has been the light cast by modern research and modern 
criticism upon the book of Genesis that English scholars in recent times 
seem to have hesitated to enter upon the task of its exegesis, and biblical 
students have looked in vain for many years for a really first-class, com- 
prehensive commentary in English upon the book. They have had access - 
only to the somewhat cumbrous volumes of Delitzsch and of Dillmann, 
both translated from the German and designed especially for readers of 
the Hebrew text. Their want, however, has now at last been met by this 
work of Professor Driver, a prince among Old Testament scholars. While 
primarily designed for readers of the English text (which is given in the 
English Revised Version), the commentary contains many notes upon 
Hebrew words and idioms, and thus is adapted to the needs of readers of 
the original. If such readers will provide themselves also with Spurrell’s 
Notes on Genesis, they will have a good equipment for both the study of 
the Hebrew of Genesis and the exegesis. 

The method of Professor Driver’s treatment of the Scriptures is too 
well known to require any special description. This book, like all his 
works, is characterized by a spirit of sanity and reverence, by a soberness 
that avoids every species of purely imaginative speculation, by a broad 
scholarship joined with a spiritual insight and true appreciation of religious 
truth. 

The introduction is especially full and valuable, discussing the composite 
structure of Genesis, its chronology, its historical value, and its religious 
value. The unity and diversity of Genesis are clearly set forth, with the 
reasons for resolving it ‘into the three distinct component parts: P, the 
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priestly narrative; J, the Yahwistic narrative; and E, the Elohistic narrative; 
and the characteristics of each-are given. 

The chronology of Genesis is shown to have no historic value.t In 
respect to the historical value of Genesis Professor Driver is cautious and 
conservative. While in the first eleven chapters he finds little or nothing 
that can properly be called historical, yet in the subsequent chapters, all 
things considered, he thinks that 
it is difficult to believe that some foundation of actual personal history does not 
underlie the patriarchal narratives . . . . and that the accounts which we have 
of the patriarchs are in oudline historically true, but that their characters are 
idealized and their biographies not unfrequently colored by the feelings and 
associations of a later age. 

Current popular beliefs have found expression in them, giving unhistorical 
explanations of existing facts and institutions; tribal relations have also 
been imported into them; the movements of tribal life being narrated occa- 
sionally in the form of events in the lives of individuals, as in the stories 


of Shechem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar, and in different tribal genealo- 


gies. 

The religious value of Genesis is found not to depend at all upon its 
historical character: the narratives still teach the same lessons which they 
taught our forefathers who believed every word of them to be literally true. 
Their wonderful adaptability to teach children religious truths is thus finely 
expressed : 

In Genesis more than any other part of the Bible God talks with men as a 
father with his child. Need we be surprised, therefore, that there should in this 
book be some accommodation to the habits and modes of thought with which 
children are familiar? From tales a child may learn many a lesson without stop- 
ping to ask either himself or his teacher whether every particular tale is true or 
not. And the tales of Genesis, whether history or parable, are in either case 
inimitable and full of lessons. Truths and duties such as we all need to learn, 
and continually throughout our lives have o¢casion to practice, are illustrated or 
enforced in it by anecdotes and narratives which the youngest can understand, 
from which the oldest can still learn, and which never cease to fascinate and 
enthral those who have yielded themselves to their spell. The power of the 
patriarchal narratives on the heart, the imagination, the faith of men, can never 
die; it is immortal with truthfulness to the realities of human nature, and of God’s 
education of mankind. 


In the commentary proper the different documents are indicated by 
letters on the margin of the English text. Here again we have a mark of 


t A fact so patent in the light of modern discovery that it is admitted even by the 
conservative scholars of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Professor Driver’s conservatism. While a stout defender of the docu- 
mentary analysis in general outline, he does not attempt to exhibit that 
refinement of analysis introduced by many scholars to the confusion and 
bewilderment of the ordinary Bible student. Thus in chap. 27 the narra- 
tive is assigned only to J, although most critics assign parts to E. 

Each chapter or section is furnished with an introduction, pointing 
out frequently its religious value, and then at the end of the chapters or 
sections are given when needed extended critical notes. Thus we are told 
that the story of Cain supplies a striking example of the manner in which 
the propensity to sin may be transmitted, etc; and then in the supplementary 
notes is a discussion of the original form of the story of the Phoenician 
parallels, and of the indications of the two cycles of tradition in J’s nar- 
ratives. Especially full are the introductions and supplementary notes 
treating of the ‘“‘Cosmogony of Genesis,” ‘The Sabbath,” ‘‘The Creation 
and Fall of Man,” “‘The Deluge,” ‘‘The Table of Nations,” ‘‘The Con- 
tents of Chap. 14.” 

This commentary is not only marked by the temper of a scholar whose 
‘purpose is to give exposition and comment, but also that of an apostle of 
a true conception of the Old Testament. Dr. Driver realizes that the 
book of Genesis is still a great battleground for determining the method 
of divine revelation—whether this has beén one of mechanical restraint 
and the impartation of subtle enigmas of knowledge, or whether God has 
revealed himself in human experience, manifested in story, poetry, and 
song, in institutions of religion, and every form of national life and growth. 
Professor Driver finds that Genesis testifies to this latter method, and he 
writes with the burden of one who has found the truth and knows that the 
truth only will make men free to receive the divine messages of the Bible. 
Thus, since many devout persons are still in doubt where the truth is, his 
work is especially timely and happy. 

But for those who have already attained a true conception of the Scrip- 
ture the tone of this commentary appears a little belated, and it lacks an 
advance seen in some of the more recent German commentaries (especially 
that of Gunkel) in pointing out more particularly the diverse origin not 
only of the stories of Genesis, but also of the material such as is seen in 
many proper names. Investigations which have identified the names of 
Terah, Nahor, Sarah, Milcah, Esau, and others with those of deities 
appear almost entirely ignored by Professor Driver. Indeed, he seems 
to have advanced in his commentary not much beyond the work of Dill- 
mann, to whom he repeatedly refers, and thus his work appears not quite 
abreast and in keeping with that of the most recent Old Testament schol- 
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arship. Probably his feeling is that his position avoids reference to ill- 
established vagaries such as certainly have appeared in some recent works. 


Epwarp L. Curtis. 
YALE Divinity ScHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 


New Light on the Life of Jesus. By Proressor CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
Briccs, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 
xlit+195. $1.20, net. 

Crises of the Christ. By Rev. G. CampBett Morcan, D.D. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 473. $2, met. 

No two volumes could be more unlike than these. Dr. Morgan’s 
treatment is based upon an unfaltering devotion to those views of the 
gospels which Professor Briggs’s little volume would make quite untenable. 
It is obviously composed of sermons, and possesses all those homiletic 
excellencies for which the author is noted. It cannot be taken as a serious 
contribution to scientific literature. It is ultra-conservative, and indifferent 
to some very vital questions. Dr. Morgan believes that ‘‘Moses’s body 
was brought out of the grave by Michael the archangel, for reunion with 
his spirit for the purpose of communion with the Man Jesus.” This 
quotation will justify the statement that the volume is not a life of Christ 
in any true sense of the word. It is a series of meditations often of spiritual 
suggestiveness upon certain elements of that life. Yet even this is but an 
imperfect description. It is at the center a treatise on theology. 

Professor Briggs’s book attempts to solve some of the difficulties of the 
chronology of Jesus, so to speak, by cutting that Gordian knot of the 
critics, the order of the Markan source. His argument circles around two 
questions: When did Jesus begin his ministry ? and, Where was Jesus dur- 
ing the absence of the Twelve ? 

In brief his position is as follows: Prior to the beginning of what we 
ordinarily know as the Galilean ministry Jesus had conducted an intro- 
ductory ministry which included the events mentioned in John 1: 29-43 
and Mark 1:16—2:22. This ministry covered possibly three months and 
was followed by the Galilean ministry proper. Beginning shortly before 
the arrest of John, the first incident in this (second) Galilean ministry is 
the plucking of the grain. About the time that Jesus learns that John 
had been put to death he gives up his public ministry in Galilee and sends 
out the Twelve in groups of two, although probably keeping one or another 
of these groups with him while the others were on their journey. During 
the absence of the Twelve Jesus works in Judea and Perea, this period 
approximately extending from Tabernacles to the death of Lazarus. Then 
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he retires to Ephraim and goes northward to Galilee. On this journey 
occur the events at Jacob’s Well. A third period of Galilean ministry 
begins with his rejection at Nazareth, and culminates at Czsarea Philippi 
and in his journey toward Jerusalem. Thereafter the resurrection accounts 
coincide approximately with the ordinary views. 

’ The length of the ministry thus laid out Professor Briggs regards as 
about eighteen months. He holds that John’s gospel is not arranged in 
chronological order, and that it mentions only the last Passover. The 
cleansing of the temple he very naturally assigns to the place given it by the 
synoptics. On the other hand, he holds that the chronology of the Last 
Supper and the crucifixion is more correct in John than in the other gospels. 

In substantiating these views Professor Briggs does not give many 
arguments and makes use of what appears to us a highly subjective criti- 
cism. The grounds upon which he rearranges the synoptic material, find- 
ing in Mark the reference to an early Galilean ministry, namely a com- 
parison of the references of the different gospels to the imprisonment 
of John, are certainly ingenious, but, we fear, little else. It would be 
difficult, of course, to disprove them, as it is very difficult to disprove a 
great many assertions which it is just as difficult to prove. We cannot _ 
think that Professor Briggs has made out a conclusive case for the “‘intro- 
ductory” Galilean ministry. Similarly as regards the readjustment of the 
Judean ministry and the whereabouts of Jesus during the preaching of the 
Twelve. The evidence adduced is not convincing. 

On the other hand, many of the positions which he takes are worthy of 
careful consideration and are likely sooner or later to win support. The 
bipaschal view of the ministry of Jesus, the possibility of analyzing thé 
gospel of John, the time of the cleansing of the temple, and very possibly, 
although personally I am not ready to admit it, the adjustment of the 
synoptic to the Johannine account of the events of the last days of Jesus— 
all of these views are very likely to gain standing in the New Testament 
history. But it will be noticed that these are precisely the points upon 
which a considerable consensus of opinion had been reached before Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s volume appeared. They are hardly, therefore, to be called 
“‘new light.” 

As a whole the volume shows that the chronologist must follow 
different methods from those adopted by Professor Briggs. There should 
be first of all minute criticism of the documents, and then an arrangement 
of the oldest data according to their internal evidence. Such a method 
will not attempt to combine harmonistically all existing material, but it 
will arrive at a chronological order which will at least make the main 
course of Jesus’ career intelligible. S. M. 
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Christian Faith in an Age of Science. By Proressor WILLIAM 
NortH Rice, Pa.D., LL.D., Wesleyan University. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. 425. $1.50. 

This book is an altogether admirable presentation of a subject ‘ine 
very few men are competent to discuss. It is rare to find one whose mind 
is open alike to religious and to scientific truth, and who at the same time 
has a keen insight into both. For the most part, discussions of the rela- 
tion between religion and science have been left to those with an evident 
bias toward one or the other, and the general impression is left either that 
religion is not scientific or that science cannot be religious. Professor 
Rice is entirely in sympathy with both science and religion, and stands 
for a large class of men who are giving their lives to science and at the 
same time refuse to be “read out of” religion. Accepting the ultimate 
probabilities of science, the author uses them to discover the essentials of 
religion, only to find that they are in no wise affected. 

In the first part of the volume there is presented a brief history of those 
scientific discoveries which have affected religious beliefs, such as the 
antiquity of man, Genesis and geology, the conservation of energy, evolu- 
tion in its various aspects, etc. There is no attempt to minimize the effect 
of such discoveries upon accepted beliefs, or to scoff at the fundamental 
uncertainties of scientific knowledge, or to explain away inconsistencies. 
The most ardent devotee of science would not hesitate to say that these 
statements are fully as strong as the facts can justify. 

The second part is the most critical, for it deals with the status of cer- 
tain doctrines of Christianity in the light of this revolution in our knowl- 
edge of the universe. The average scientific man with religious tendencies — 
prefers to say nothing concerning these matters, further than that science 
is not concerned with them and has no opinion to offer. But Professor 
Rice rightly recognizes that religion is concerned with them, and that 
just here lies the chief mission of his book. For a man full of the scientific 
spirit and saturated with the conceptions of science to discuss freely and 
sympathetically such subjects as the personality of God, providence, 
prayer, miracle and revelation and the Bible, may surprise many theolo- 
gians and scientists, but it represents the attitude of a larger body of scien- 
tific men than those interested in religion are aware of. The author 
shows how the fundamental principles involved in these religious beliefs 
may be maintained even in an age of science, although some of the crude 
trappings of medizval thought may have to be laid aside. 

The third and closing part of the volume is a strong statement of the 
general status of Christian evidences, showing the change in the order and 
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perspective of apologetics due to a change in the general char-cter of 
thought. The consecutive presentation of a system whose logic speedily 
carries one beyond the influence of facts must, be replaced by a cumulative 
presentation of the evidence. There is no single invincible line of argu- 
ment, but converging lines of evidence drawn from different and appar- 
ently unconnected classes of facts. Two convergent lines of evidence are 
especially impressive to the thought of the present age, namely, the effects 
of Christianity and the personality of Jesus Christ. 

The author’s belief in the permanent adaptation of Christianity to the 
needs cf men, however advanced in scientific knowledge they may become, 
is best expressed in a closing sentence of the book: 


To me it seems unmistakable that our age of bold investigation, of truth 
discovered too fast to be understood and co-ordinated, of doubt and unrest and 
agonized questioning, but of moral earnestness and loyalty to truth, is ending in 
the return of faith. For the scientific questions of our age and of all ages touch 
not the central truth of Christianity, “that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” 


The book should be of great service to ministers who have no adequate 
appreciation of the results of science and who are inclined to be intolerant 
of those modifications of religious belief which seem necessary to most 


scientific men; to those engaged in scientific work who have come to sus- 
pect that Christianity is a mere survival from an unscientific age; and to 
all tho-e who are fearful lest their heritag of Christian faith may be slipping 
away. 


Joun M. Coutter. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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BUFFAL WATER 
No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever Have Received’ 
Indorsations from Men Like These. 


f" Alfred L. Loomis, M. D., former Prof. Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept. of the University 
of New York. 

Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General (retired) 
. ¢ U, S. Army, and former Prof. of Diseases of the Mind and 
In Bright $ Disease Nervous System in the University of New York. 
Albuminuria Geo. Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., Doctor of Meds- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris, and former Prof. of Surgery in 
and Baltimore Medical College. 
Wm. B. Towles, M. D., former Prof. of Anatomy and 


Post-Scarlatinal Materia Medica in the Medical Dept. of the University of Va. 


sas E. H. Pratt, A. M., M. D., LL.D., Prof Orificial 
Nephritis. Surgery to the Ch 1cago Homepath tc Hospital. 
C.W. P. Brock, M. D., £x-Pres. National Assn. Ratl- 


way Surgeons and Member Medical Soctety of Va. 


J. T. Davidson, M.D., Zx-Pres. New Orleans Surgical 
and Medical Assn.* 


H Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, Prof of Pharmacology and 
In Renal Calculi, Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine of Parts. 


Stone in the J. T. LeBlanchard, M. D., Prof. of Montreal Clinic, 


Bl dd d SN., V. 
adder an James K. Crook, A. M., M. 0., Prof Clinical Medicine 


. and Clinical Diagnosts, New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 
inflammation of 


Jos. Holt, M. D., £x-President of the Louisiana State 
the Bladder, Board of Health, etc. 


Robert Bartholow, M. D.,M.A., LL.D., Prof. Materia 
Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 
James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M., LL.D., former Prof. 
| G t of Physiology and Surgery in the Medical Dept. of the Uns- 
nh WOU b versity of Va.,and Pres. of the National Board of Health. 


Rhe atism a Horatio C. Wood, M. D., former Prof. of Materia 
umatis nd Medica, etc., in the Medical Dept. of the University of Pa. 
Uric Acid Chas. B. Nancrede, M. D., Prof. of Surgery, Medical 
H Dept. of the University of Michigan. 

Conditions. 
Dr. John T. Metcalf, New York, Emeritus ———- 
Clinical Medicine, Collegeof Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 


A. Alexander Smith, M. D., Pros. of Practice of Medit’* 
. and Clinical Medicine, Bellevue Medical College, N.Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Voluminous medical testimony mailed. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
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(wl : Director of the Conried Metropolitan Opera Co., 
rea as writes as follows: 


NEw YorRK, May 12, 1904. 

: “From time to time during the past operatic 

season I have been impressed with the wonder 
} 


ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan. 
® “Subjected to immense usage by reason of 


our numerous rehearsals, these instruments 
nevertheless retain their exquisite tone quality. 
“{ know of no piano that would give us 


THE FINEST IN better satisfaction, and it is my desire that the 
THE WORLD. Weber Piano shall continue to be used at the 
LOOK FOR THIS Metropolitan Opera House.” 
HEINRICH CONRIED. 
Costs less than one cent a cup 
41 THE WEBER PIANO GOMPANY 
Walter Baker & Co." AEOLIAN HALL 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. Catalog upon Request 


362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., New York | 
| 
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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is Hanp Sapo io for 
toilet and bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt— 
HAND SaAPOLIO removes it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activities, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of 
a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 


THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and wide. 
Everywhere in millions of homes there is a regard for it which 
cannot be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your home, but 
now for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet 
and bath? It is related to Sapolio only because it is made by the 
same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender skin. It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE 


have been established over go YBARS. By our system of 
a payments every family in moderate circumstances can - 
a VOSE o~ We take old instruments in exchange a0 


deliver the new piano in your home free of expense 


¢ Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
: OSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, $5 
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